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Pope Pius XI 


S this issue of AMERICA was passing through the 
press, the cable brought the information that, on 
February 6, the Conclave elected as Pope, Cardinal 
Achilles Ratti, Archbishop of Milan, who assumed the 
name Pius XI. The new Pontiff was born at Desio, in the 
Brianza, Italy, on March 31, 1857, and after preliminary 
studies in the diocesan seminary, completed his course in 
Rome at the Lombard College, obtaining, at the Gregorian 
University, the Doctorate in Philosophy, Theology and 
Canon Law. Ordained priest in 1879 at Rome, he cele- 
brated his first Mass over the tomb of St. Peter at the 
Vatican. During the years 1882-1888, he occupied the 
chairs of dogmatic theology and sacred eloquence in the 
seminary of his native diocese. In 1888 he was appointed 
to the staff of the College of Doctors of the world-famed 
Ambrosian Library, a foundation of Cardinal Frederico 
Borromeo, and in 1907 was unanimously elected Prefect 
of the Library, a post left vacant by the death of Mgr. 
Ceriani. During the years of his administration he was 
very active with his pen and wrote voluminously on 
scientific subjects in learned publications. 
Side by side with his literary activity, he was continually 
engaged in the direction of souls. He was appointed 
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chaplain of the convent of the Cenacle when the first house 
of these nuns was opened at Milan and for thirty years 
devoted himself to its success, cooperating with every 
work of zeal that was carried on in this active center of 
good. He was also the director of the Association of 
Catholic Schoolmistresses, an organization which he 
founded in 1883 and continued to direct throughout the 
period of his stay in the city. He was actively associated 
with the spiritual direction of the Children of Mary 
in the city and at the same time found joy in giving 
catechetical instructions to the little chimney sweeps. 

He was called to Rome in 1911 to take the post of 
Pro-Prefect of the Vatican Library and assistant to 
Father Ehrle, S.J., whom he succeeded in 1913. In this 
latter year he was made Protonotary Apostolic. On April 
25, 1918, Pope Benedict XV sent him to Poland as 
Apostolic Visitor. It was on this occasion that he first 
came prominently before the diplomatic world. The 
mission was purely an ecclesiastical one, and so well did 
Mgr. Ratti discharge the functions committed to him that 
his mission was extended to embrace the Catholic interests 
of all the regions formerly belonging to the Russian Em- 
pire. The tact, prudence and rare judgment manifested 
by the Apostolic Visitor gained for him warm praise 
from the Polish people. The logical sequel to his success 
was his appointment on June 13, 1919, to the post of 
Apostolic Nuncio of the new Republic of Poland. On 
the third of the following month he was appointed titular 
Archbishop of Lepanto. 

As Nuncio he was eminently successful at a time that 
called for the utmost discretion, and in a State that was 
one of the most active storm centers of Europe. Poland 
was still occupied by the German soldiers, and internal 
affairs were still unsettled. Mgr. Ratti, by his remarkable 
tact and unflinching courage, helped to solve the delicate 
and difficult problem, and took an active part both in the 
political and ecclesiastical settlement. To his untiring 
efforts it was chiefly due that two articles were written 
into the Constitution of the Republic. namelv. one 
declared that the Catholic religion occupies the first place 
in the Polish State, and the other in virtue of which no 
measures can be taken by the State concerning the Catholic 
Church, without preliminary agreement with the Holy 
See. He also had a large share in the liberation of prisoners 
and hostages held in Russia. At the unanimous request of 
Poland, Germany and the Inter-Allied Commission, he 
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was recently nominated Ecclesiastical Commissioner for 
the plebiscite in Upper Silesia. On June 13, 1921, he was 
created Cardinal and set over the see of Milan. 


Chronicle 


Washington Conference.—The deliberations of the 
International Conference on Limitation of Armament and 
Pacific and Far Eastern Questions came to an end on 
February 6 with a plenary meeting. 
The results accomplished were very 
considerable. The things which the 
United States proposed to bring to pass when the invita- 
tions were issued some months ago, were effected almost 
in their entirety, a large number of disputes which might 
have easily been productive of war were eliminated by 
common agreement, and solid foundations were laid for 
permanent peace. In many ways the Conference was a 
striking success. The credit for the completeness and 
rapidity of execution is due to the spirit of cooperation 
which characterized the delegates from all the nations, 
and in particular to the driving energy with which the 
Chairman, the American Secretary of State, held the con- 
ferees to their task. 

Eight treaties were drafted and signed: the Four Power 
Pacific treaty, the Five Power Naval Limitation treaty, 
the Five Power Poison Gas and Submarine treaty, the 
Six Power German Pacific Cables treaty, the Nine Power 
Chinese treaty, the American-Japanese Yap treaty, the 
Chinese-Japanese Shantung treaty. 


General Results 


The Pacific treaty, signed December 13, provides 
that France, Great Britain, Japan and the United States 
pledge themselves to respect one another’s territory in 

the Pacific and, in the event of disputes 

[Four-Power Pacific arising to threaten the peace of the 

Treaty Pacific region, to call a conference of 

the nations with a view to settling the disagreement with- 

out recourse to arms. This treaty, when ratified, will 
abrogate the existing Anglo-Japanese alliance. 


The compact by which the United States, the British 
Empire, France, Italy and Japan agree to limit their naval 
armament, which was adopted on February 1, is one of the 

most important results of the confer- 

Naval Limitation ence, According to the terms of the 
onenty treaty these nations are to retain capi- 

tal ships not exceeding the following tonnage respectively : 
525,000 tons, 525,000 tons, 175,000 tons, 175,000 tons, 
315,000 tons. No capital ship is to exceed 35,000 tons, 
or carry a gun with a caliber exceeding sixteen inches. 
Aircraft carriers are to be limited to the following total 
tonnage for the signatory Powers respectively: 135,000 
tons, 135,000 tons, 60,000 tons, 60,000 tons, 81,000 tons. 
Aircraft carriers are not to exceed 27,000 tons; but it is 
provided that any nation which so desires may retain or 
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build two aircraft carriers of 33,000 tons, provided the 
total tonnage is not exceeded. Aircraft carriers are not to 
carry guns with a caliber exceeding eight inches. None 
of the signatory Powers shall build or acquire vessels of 
war, other than capital ships, which shall exceed 10,000 
tons, * 

Additional provisions declare that no vessci to be 
scrapped shall be reconverted into a war ship, nor shall 
preparations be made in merchant ships in time of peace 
for the installation of warlike armament except according 
to certain specific arrangements; no vessels exceeding the 
limitations agreed to by the signatory Powers shall be 
constructed by them for non-signatory Powers, all con- 
tracts for the construction of war ships for non-signatory 
Powers by signatory Powers shall be brought to the notice 
of the other signatory Powers, and in the event of war 
breaking out, no such ship in the process of construction 
shall be used by the constructing Power. The signatory 
Powers also agree not to transfer to any non-signatory 
Power any vessel of war in such a manner that it may 
become a part of that Power’s navy. 

The United States, the British Empire and Japan also 
agree that the status quo at the time of the signing of the 
present treaty with regard to fortifications and naval bases 
in the Pacific shall be maintained in such a manner that 
no new fortifications or naval bases shall be established 
in the regions specified, nor shall facilities for repair and 
maintenance of naval forces be augmented. 

The treaty sets down explicitly, by name, the capital 
ships which may be retained by each of the signatory 
Powers, and enjoins clear instructions both for the man- 
ner and time of the scrapping of the other capital ships. 

Supplementary articles provide that in case changing 
circumstances materially affect the requirements of the 
national defense of any Power, the signatory Powers 
shall convene with a view to reconsideration and amend- 
ment of the treaty. The United States engages to call a 
conference after the expiration of eight years for the 
consideration of possible amendments. Should any of the 
contracting Powers become engaged in hostilities, it may 
suspend its obligations, provided it gives notice of such 
suspension, in which case the other contracting Powers 
may do likewise should they think fit to do so; but at the 

expiration of hostilities a conference shall be convened 
to reconsider the provisions of the treaty. The treaty, 
which is to go into effect after the exchange of ratifications 
by the respective Powers, is to remain in force until 
December 31, 1936. In case none of the contracting 
Powers shall have given notice two years before that 
date of its intention to terminate the treaty, it shall con- 
tinue in force until the expiration of two years from the 
date on which notice of the termination shall be given by 
one of the contracting Powers, whereupon the treaty shall 
terminate as regards all the contracting Powers. Within 
one year of the date on which this notice is given, all the 
contracting Powers shall meet in conference. 
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The general policy to be observed hereafter by the great 
powers of the world with regard to China was set forth 
in a treaty, to which assent was given on February 4, by 

the United States, Belgium, the British 
Nine-Power Chinese Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, 
td the Netherlands and Portugal. The 
treaty provides that the signatory Powers other than China 
agree to respect the sovereignty, the independence and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China, to provide 
the fullest opportunity for Chinese development, to use 
their influence for establishing and maintaining the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for the commerce and industry 
of all nations throughout the territory of China, to refrain 
from seeking special privileges and from creating special 
spheres of influence. China’s neutrality in time of war is to 
be respected, and should any difference of opinion arise as 
to the application of these principles, the disagreeing Pow- 
ers agree to hold frank and full communication on the sub- 
ject. China agrees to act in accordance with these stipu- 
lations, to make no discrimination in favor of any nation. 
and to observe the obligations of neutrals. An additional 
treaty respecting Chinese customs was entered into by 
the same nine nations. 


This treaty which was signed on February 6, provides 
that the United States of America, the British Empire, 
France, Italy and Japan agree not to use in war asphxiat- 
ing, poisonous or other gases and anal- 
ogous liquids, materials and devices. It 
_ also provides that the use of submar- 
ines in warfare shall be controlled by the rules that govern 
other branches of naval warfare. The signatory Powers 
agree to be bound by these rules as among themselves, 
and invite all other nations to adhere to the agreement. 


Poison Gas and 
Submarine Treaty 


The settlement of the Shantung difficulty was a very 
important result of the Conference. It was negotiated 
outside of the Conference, but at the invitation and with 
the assistance of the Powers repre- 
sented at the Conference. This treaty 
provides that Japan shall hand over to 
China the former German leased territory of Kiao-Chow 
together with the archives, registers, plans, title deeds, 
and other documents, or certified copies of the same, 
relating to the territory, at a date not later than six months 
from the coming into force of the agreement. The details 
of the transfer are to be settled by a commission appointed 
jointly by the Chinese and Japanese Governments. In 
addition to these concessions, Japan agrees to hand over 
to China all the public buildings of Kiao-Chow with the 
exception of such buildings as are required by Japan for 
its consulate, and for the utility of Japanese residents. 
Japanese troops are to be withdrawn from the Tsingtao 
Tsinanfu railway as soon as the Chinese police or troops 
shall have taken it over; equitable reimbursement, how- 
ever, is to be made by China to Japan for such expenses 
as Japan has incurred. Further provisions are made with 


Chinese-Japanese 
Treaty 
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regard to the mines, the salt industry, the submarine cables 
and the wireless stations. Other properties are also to be 
restored to China. China engages to open the entire 
former German leased territory of Kiao-Chow to foreign 
trade, and to permit foreigners to reside and carry on com- 
merce, industry and other lawful pursuits within such 
area. All vested rights lawfully and equitably acquired 
by foreign nations in the area, whether under the Ger- 
man regime or the Japanese occupation, will be respected. 


Belgium.—Before the recent elections, the Socialists 
boasted that they would add four seats at least to the 
number they had in the Chamber. The Liberals expected 
to win twelve more than those they 
already occupied. As seen by the re- 
sults recorded recently in AMERICA, 
their hopes were not realized. The smaller parties organ- 
ized for the occasion made a poor showing at the polls. 
The Liberals barely held their own, the Socialists met with 
a check. The Catholic party alone could boast of any 
substantial gain. In the old Chamber there were 73 
Socialists, 70 Catholics, 34 Liberals, 7 representatives of 
minor parties. The newly elected Chamber counts 80 
Catholics, 68 Socialists, 33 Liberals, 5 representatives of 
minor parties. In the country as a whole, the Catholic 
party added 125,000 votes to its former number. 

Such a result must be attributed, first of all, to the 
naturally sound sense and judgment of the Belgian people. 
As a people, Belgians are opposed to all excess. They 
believe in peace and order. They had become wearied of 
the arrogance and extravagant economic waste of the 
Socialists. Many no doubt of the electors had contrasted 
the happy pre-war times during which the Catholic party 
was in power, with the poverty and unrest of the period 
when the Socialists came into control. The industrial 
crisis, which had lasted for more than a year and had left 
from 150,000 to 200,000 workingmen out of employment, 
was not of a nature to conciliate the Belgian toiler. If 
it is asked why the Belgian electorate did not turn to the 
Liberal party and ask it to solve the questions facing the 
country, the answer is not a difficult one. Wherever uni- 
versal suffrage prevails, the major parties alone produce 
any decided and lasting effect on public opinion. Con- 
fronted with the two powerful parties, the Catholics and 
the Socialists, the Liberals suffered something like an 
eclipse. The masses are carried forward only by strong 
currents. In Belgium at the present moment, Liberalism 
has lost its power of attracting them and of sending 
them forward. In the future the masses will be either 
Socialist or Catholic. 

Besides this, the strength of the Catholic as well as of 
the Socialist party, is to be found in its social works, its 
syndicates and cooperative movements; in works under- 
taken for the improvement of education; the organization 
of social and athletic clubs; in its societies for the better- 
ment of the poorer classes and of housing conditions, the 
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development of popular savings banks, the protection of 
the lives of the toiler. In spite of the wide-spread instru- 
ments of propaganda placed at its command, the Socialist 
party, in all these fields, was on the whole unable to com- 
pete with the Catholic endeavor and fell below the high 
standard Catholics had set them. The electoral victory of 
November, 1921, was also the result of strong organiza- 
tion. Numerous and varied in individual purpose as 
were the unions or societies into which the Catholics of 
Belgium were enrolled, all had common principles to 
guide them, a common end to be obtained. As many as 
200,000 belonged to the Christian Syndicate, the same 
number belonged to the Boerbonden, or Farmers’ Union. 
These men were splendidly drilled, and at a moment’s 
notice, even when leaders were for the moment lacking, 
so thoroughly understood the purposes to be obtained that 
they formed a solid body against any attack of the enemy. 
In common with their Catholic brethren throughout Bel- 
gium, they were served by a splendidly organized Catholic 
press. The Catholic press was undoubtedly one of the 
most decisive factors in the victory. 

But striking as the Catholic victory was, it did not give 
Catholics an absolute majority either in the Senate or 
the Chamber. King Albert asked M. Theunis, a Catholic, 
Minister of Finance in the former Cabinet, and Belgium’s 
financial expert on the Reparations Commission, to form 
the new Cabinet. M. Theunis accepted and called to 
office six Catholics and five Liberals. No Socialist had a 
part in the new government. The program of M. Theunis 
is embodied in the formula: retrenchment and financial 
reconstruction. On the Flemish question, now concretized 
in the attempt to place the University of Ghent under 
Flemish control, M. Theunis has taken no definite or 
official stand. In this matter he left full liberty to the 
Chambers and to the individual members of his Cabinet. 
The army question is for the moment left aside. It is 
to come up for consideration next year only. On the 
whole, Catholic Belgium has solid reasons for the satis- 
faction everywhere felt in the country at the result of the 
electoral campaign. His Eminence, Cardinal Mercier, 
Archbishop of Mechlin, recognized in the victory of his 
Catholic brethren, a signal mark of Divine protection. In 
a pastoral letter issued on the occasion of this victory for 
patriotism, religion and order, he eloquently reviewed the 
principal manifestations of religious faith and devotion 
which marked the year 1921 in Belgium. To this revival 
of religion and faith, the Cardinal attributed no small part 
in the triumph just achieved. 


Czechoslovakia. — The British and Foreign Bible 
Society is said to have voted 500,000 Testaments for 


Czechoslovakia. The Czechoslovakian sect, however, 


Protestantism cares little for the Bible. Had its 
and tke New members wished to secure the New 
Sectaries Testament, an excellent Catholic Czech 


translation of the Gospels could have been procured since 
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1909 for ten cents. In 1914 an edition of the complete 

New Testament was placed on the market for thirty 
cents, and an older edition of the entire Bible was to be 
had for eighty cents. A new translation of the Old Tes- 
tament by an eminent Catholic scholar is now being pub- 
lished. The “ friendly and cordial relations” said to be 
existing between the new sect and the Czech Protestants 
consist mainly in their combined hatred of the Catholic 
Church, in which they make common cause with Free- 
thinkers and Socialists. Even then the joint “ monster- 
meetings” of these four groups are at times so small 
that they must be canceled because of the lack of interest 
displayed. 

So far as Protestantism is concerned no special signs 
of religious awakening have been manifested. There are 
no mass conversions, nor is there any question of great 
numbers of individual converts. The large meetings 
spoken of in the American press were the joint gatherings 
of the Czecho-Slovakian sect, the Protestants, Freethink- 
ers and Socialists. Protestants made but slight gains in 
the census of February 16, 1921. The apostates from the 
Church ordinarily avowed no new belief or else were 
enrolled in the Czechoslovakian sect, Of the latter the 
deceased French historian of Czechoslovakia, Mr. Ernest 
Denis, himself a Protestant, declared that “ there is no 
faith among them.” Their Patriarch-Elect, Dr. Farsky, 
when accused by some of his own followers that he denied 
the Divinity of Christ, replied that the accusation was un- 
founded, “as all of us are the family of God, brothers, 
and sisters.” 

It is reassuring to note that in spite of the campaign of 
ridicule and slander conducted against the Church, and the 
terrorizing of the pupils during the school year 1920-21, 
out of 37,800 students of both sexes in the ror Czech 
secondary schools in Bohemia, 26,000 are Catholics. 3,700 
members of the Czechoslovakian sect, 1,800 Protestants, 
1,200 Jews and 4,300 “ unattached to any religious denom- 
ination.” No fewer, therefore, than 68.80 per cent of the 
Czech students in the secondary schools of Bohemia made 
an open profession of their faith, declaring themselves 


Catholics. 


Italy.—According to Associated Press dispatches, the 
Cabinet of Premier Bonomi, which took office early in July 
1921 in succession to the Ministry of Signor Giolitti, pre- 

sented its resignation to the Chamber 
Fall of the Bonomi of Deputies in the afternoon of Febru- 
asians ary 2. The resignation was not caused 
by any direct action on the part of the Chamber, although 
had the opportunity been given to the Deputies, the Min- 
istry would have been refused a vote of confidence. Even 
before Parliament met, the Cabinet had decided to resign 
when at a Cabinet meeting earlier in the day, it developed 
that important groups in the Chamber upon which the 
Government had relied for support, had passed over tc the 
Opposition. 
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Individualism In Art 


Francis P. Donne LLY, S.J]. 


picture. The group did not know what the picture 

was all about, but one spoke up in defense of the 
bewildering work: ‘ Well, after all, art is a language, 
and why shouldn’t a man be permitted to speak his own 
language?” A bystander, not daring to address strang- 
ers, made answer under his breath: “ If art is a language, 
this artist is talking to himself.” Maudlin, incoherent re- 
marks, disjointed utterances, and in general talking to 
one’s self, all that, does not pass for high art among men, 
but for something quite different. To talk to one’s self is 
the extreme of individualism in conversation; to ignore 
the world addressed through artistic composition is the 
triumph of individualism in art. 

The abrupt break with all tradition in every art, and 
the untrammeled expression of the individual, have worked 
out to the inevitable and bizarre conclusions which a like 
rebellion has brought about in religion and morals. Every 
man his own dogmatist; every man his own moralist; 
that is the individualism which has divided mankind into 
multitudinous sects and has made millions of moral, un- 
moral and immoral moralists eager for legislation of in- 
finite variety without any fixed principles to enforce the 
observance of even one law. Conscience, the executive 
impulse of all legislation, used to be the voice of God, 
but individualism has made it anything from a survival of 
the fittest or an economic standard, through countless 
varieties all the way to a Freudian complex. 

Individualism has run amuck in art from classicism to 
cubism. It is a barren day which does not produce a new 
system of religion or morals, and only the occurrence 
of earthquake, war, fire or some other tremendous up- 
heaval keeps our journals from recording some new theory 
of art, some Tomism, Dickism or Harryism. Art for 
art’s sake has been given an individualistic interpretation 
and has produced the same rich crop, as the individualistic 
cry, every man his own dogmatist and moralist, has pro- 
duced—a rich crop of weeds. 

If ever an individual could pursue his blissful way 
oblivious of the existence of a surrounding universe, sure- 
ly he may not do so now when the universe impinges 
upon him every moment through ticker, telephone, wire- 
less and unlimited ‘“‘extras.” There is, however, no such 
thing as unrestricted individualism. Of God alone can be 
predicated existence for its own sake. Everybody his own 
dogmatist means ultimately everybody his own god. Art 
for art’s sake, interpreted in an individualistic sense, 
would not only destroy art but would destroy the world. 


. GROUP was standing before a futurist or cubist 


Art for art’s sake should read art for everybody’s sake 
and for the sake of God, and such a reading will be infi- 
nitely better for art’s sake. 

It was an Irish colleen, accepting matrimony as a com- 
plete submergence of individuality, who replied to a 
friend dwelling on the dangers of a long ocean trip to be 
taken by the new bride and groom: ‘“ And why should I be 
afraid, sure ’tis his loss if anything happen to me now!” 
She was the counterpart of the Irish lad who sang under 
similar circumstances, “I’m not myself at all.” There 
you have the complete altruism resulting from the perfect 
union of matrimony. There is the antithesis of individual- 
ism, and such matrimonial communism is far better for 
everyone than any cry of “ wife for wife’s sake ” or “ hus- 
band for husband’s sake.” 

It is quite evident that no artist can exempt himself 
from responsibility as though his art were a deity. If 
a picture or statue or poem would be an incentive to mur- 
der or suicide, the artist must stay his hand. He may not 
manufacture bombs for soul destruction, no matter how 
artistic the container, even if some one else is to supply 
the detonator. A lie in beautiful language is a more ugly 
lie. Recent pretended upholders of the Volstead law 
have printed an emphatic warning on compounds of their 
manufacture: “Do not add such an ingredient or this 
compound will violate the law.” May an artist naively 
dissociate himself from responsibility by stating: ‘“ Do 
not add human nature to my art-product or you will violate 
the law?” Were the artist a real creator, he would have 
to forecast results and be dominated by a purpose. Nor 
may the artist, like God, permit evil, because no artist 
has omnipotence and infinite wisdom and justice and 
mercy, governing the permission of evil and guaranteeing 
good as the final result. May a man who owns a wild 
tiger of surpassing beauty, trusting in the right of prop- 
erty, parade down a crowded thoroughfare with his jungle 
pet tethered to a thread? 

But why all these truisms? Because individualism in 
art aims in principle and production not only to free art 
from restrictions but even to exempt the artist from 
responsibility. The artist may not talk to himself unless 
he can find a South Sea island where there is neither man 
nor God. Nor is, it a deadening of his artistic impulse 
for the artist to be ruled by high purposes, but rather 
it is a stimulus and an inspiration. Aeschylus and 
Sophocles have a sublimer beauty than Euripides because 
the earlier dramatists recognized more fully and kept 
better in view the religious purposes of Athenian drama. 
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Euripides, wishing to cater more to theatric effects, suc- 
ceeded in being more emotional and in achieving a realis- 
tic but transient interest, the hectic flush that marks decay 
and death in twilight and autumn, and sinister disease. 
Is the marked revival of Euripides within recent years a 
sign of decadence? 

The: Madonnas of Italian art received from the painter 
a solemn beauty not only because they depict Divine ma- 
ternity, but even too because they were to grace a religious 
shrine and to constitute part of a religious service. That 
may be one reason why the Madonnas of Italy are far 
superior to the prettiness and sentimentality of more recent 
Madonnas which are painted for private homes and for 
ephemeral interest. 

The purpose of the artist is one thing and the purpose 
of art is another thing. The purpose of a watch is to keep 
time whatever purpose the watchmaker may have. It is 
likely, however, that if he makes the watch for his mother, 
he will produce better results than if he worked for his 
usual wage or than if he functioned as part of a machine, 
having no clearly defined ulterior purpose. So an artist 
will be inspired in painting, in sculpture, in music, in all 
arts, to elicit better his full powers and to achieve finer 
results when he toils for a cathedral than when he works 
for a cabaret. Noble responsibility conscientiously recog- 
nized and fulfilled is no check, but rather a spur to the 
artist. 

“Art for art’s sake” may, however, be taken to mean: 
““Embody beauty wherever found, or realize to the full 
your ideal,” and such a meaning is excellent and fruitful 
unless excessive individualism insists upon expressing its 
own perverted ideas of beauty and its own eccentric ideals. 
When Horace said, “ Let justice be done though the 
heavens come crashing down,” a line that might be ren- 
dered, “‘ Justice for justice’s sake,” he was far from advo- 
cating the explosion of a bomb by some Roman anarchist 
whose idea of justice was to bring all to a dead level of 
ruin. The progressive improvement in the realization of 
art-ideals may be very well illustrated from the career of 
Horace. Horace gradually worked himself free from 
the conventionality and baseness of his epodes and earlier 
satires, experienced the cleansing process of true humor 
in later satires, took fire at the moral degeneracy of Rome 
in the initial odes of the third and last book of his first 
edited lyrics. There the saeva indignatio of Horace 
brought him within distant sight of sublimity. His prog- 
ress in philosophy weighted the wings of his song but 
dowered him with the crystal and clean wisdom of his 
epistles, of which it has been said one need not blot out a 
single line. Had Horace retained the youthful vehemence 
of the republican amid the enervating peace of the new 
empire, he might have followed Dante and Milton from 
lyric beauty to epic sublimity, or might have risen with 
Shakespeare and Moliére from song to comedy or even 
to tragedy, but his hedonistic sleekness and his excessive 
self-consciousness kept his ripened philosophy in brief 
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letters, when a more vigorous mentality with the help of 
philosophy might have converted his ennobled power of 
satire into comedy or transformed the lyric portraits of 
his early days into tragedy or epic story. 

Modern art has not followed Horace very far. It has 
broken with conventionality as Horace did with the 
clichés of Alexandria, but it has not yet entered upon tie 
path of right philosophy. The “ Spoon River Anthology,” 
a typical specimen from the individualistic school of what 
might be called localists or village gossips, is in the epode- 
stage of Horace, the stage of personalities, lubricity and 
garlic gruesomeness. Hopes might be entertained tiat 
“ Spoon River” and “ Main Street” and other individu- 
alistic photographs would progressively improve with 
Horace except for one sad deficiency: Horace had humor 
and laughed at others, and even at himself ; modern indi- 
vidualists are so heavily armoured with the seriousness of 
their own views, that they don’t even smile. To imagine the 
new art laughing is impossible; if the new art had humor 
and laughed, it would cease to be new art and would join 
the larger brotherhood of art uncapitalized. Had the 
new artists a sense of humor, it would probably be their 
death sentence. In the course of time they might catch 
sight of their own art products, whether of painting or of 
poetry. 

Is it not an indication of individualism that so many 
recent novels are biographies, that the stage is not holding 
up the mirror of life but applying the scalpel to an ulcer? 
The biography or personal views of Scott and Shakespeare 
cannot be discovered in their works. The modern pam- 
phleteer distributes his paradoxes among various mouth- 
pieces whose only difference is in name, and this is called 
a play, when it is in reality propaganda. There are prob- 
ably now no less than 100,000 college graduates turning 
college escapades and flirtations into chapters, which their 
authors consider typical of life because the incidents were 
individually experienced. And, as the long stories of the 
day are biographies or problems and as the dramas are 
diagnosis of diseases, in the same way many of the short 
stories are pathological, but all are tending to be individ- 
ualistic. The artist makes his own subjective experience 
the full measure of his artistic expression and seems to 
imagine that his own pecularities are good art because he 
sincerely expresses what he feels. Individual nature is not 
human nature. 

Aristotle has described poetry as the universal in the 
concrete. The “new poets” give the individual in the 
concrete. Homer, Shakespeare, the true poets, plumb to 
the depths of the human heart; they voice ripened experi- 
ence and enshrine mellow wisdom, and so appeal to all 
men of all times. Much of the new poetry ostentatiously 
disdains tradition and rejects the wisdom of the ages in 
discarding its dress. You may see the rouge on the cheek 
and the freckle on the nose, but as far as life and experi- 
ence and heart are concerned, most of the new poetry is 
pitiably young and callous. Meticulous recording of dis- 
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connected and unrelated novelties is no adequate substitute 
for the warmth and depth of life crystallized by the ardent 
gaze of the true poet out of his experience. New poetry 
is contemporaneous with the invention and use of the 
Kodak and has all the responsibility and profundity of 
that instrument. 

Individualism has come to such a pass in modern art 
that everything in it is resolving itself into pure emotional- 
ism, and that an emotionalism which does not belong to art 
at all. Degenerates are the products of civilization; they 
are decayed exotics. ‘‘ The higher the organism, the more 
noisome the decay,” a science professor used to say when 
paying his respects to diseased metaphysics. As only a 
believer can blaspheme luridly, so when an artist goes 
wrong, he goes wrong hideously. A pistol in the hands of 
a marksman gone mad is more destructive than in the 
hands of a savage. Colors, sounds, shapes, fair words 
and gorgeous imaginings are instruments of degradation 
and death if they are a finer veneer over what is false. 
Individual vagaries and whims, no matter how unusual, 
will not have the permanence of art because they are 
based on no principles, but devised simply to startle. 
Degrade the appeal of beauty to a spinal thrill and your 
artist will pander to concupiscence. 

It is noteworthy that Homer’s worst lapse in story-tell- 
ing takes place among the luxurious Phaeacians, ancient 
prototypes of degeneracy. Homer may have felt justified 
artistically because he was depicting the non-Grecian world 
through whose monsters and marvels Odysseus was pass- 
ing and making the first collection of sailors’ yarns. But 
Homer shocked even the pagan world and set an unhappy 
precedent. Lucian and Ovid, Petronius and Apuleius and 
the Byzantine eroticists made what was incidental in 
Homer their chief concern and practise. They perverted 
fiction into calculated suggestiveness. 

That depraved and sensual theory of the story-telling 
was, however, more Aristophanic than Homeric, despite 
the single unfortunate precedent of the Odyssey. The 
same tradition of the Greek and Latin comedy was carried 
on by the medieval troubadours and by the story-tellers 
who catered to the decadent nobility of Italy and France. 
They retorted on their clerical censors and stimulated jaded 
appetites, substituting in shameless intrigues priests and 
nuns for the pagan gods. It was and is the glory of Scott 
that he broke away from these evil traditions which made 
the novel a hateful thing to our forefathers. Scott desert- 


ed the continental school of novelists and their English 


imitators, Fielding, Sterne, Smollet, the last of all Byron. 
Scott gave up the satirical purposes which handed on in 
fiction the vulgar devices of low comedy. He went to 
history, to chivalry, to healthy men and women and cre- 
ated romances, not pathological studies. English, Irish 
and American fiction for a whole century yielded to the 
healthy and bracing impulse of Scott, but the younger 
novelists in vogue today in England, Ireland and America 
have gone back to the continental type, individual, patho- 
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logical biographical problems, forsaking Scott’s revival 
through balladry of the best Homeric manners, where men 
“ drank delight of battle with their peers far on the ring- 
ing plains of Troy.” 

The individualist must emancipate himself by the con- 
templation of nature. Pathological specimens, freakish 
oddities, all the surface impressions of the local colorists 
are not nature any more than a face contorted with a 
toothache is a man’s likeness. Such exceptional exhibitions 
cannot form the enduring basis of art. Personal experi- 
ence must be widened by length of time, by merging into 
the stream of wisdom, flowing freighted from the past, 
or must, in exceptional cases be won quickly by that in- 
tense and probing comprehension of genius, which seems 
almost Divine intuition. Excessive individualism, like the 
latest fashion, will be quaint and incongruous on the 
morrow. Homer lives eternal because through strange 
names and strange language and strange costumes we see 
our own sun and fields and ocean and sky and put our 
fingers on a pulse which registers the beat of a heart 
throbbing as ours. 


Argument by Assertion 
FLoyp KEELER 


66 H' NAV sweet and plier Ling it 13. brethren, to 

dwell together in unity.” It is always agreeable to 
be able to agree, and it would seem to be an incontro- 
vertible truth that those who consider themselves 
‘ brethren in the Lord ” should be able to do it. But free- 
will is a tremendous responsibility, and since the time of 
Adam man has abused this greatest of God’s gifts. It isa 
strange irony that man has been prone to leave God out of 
his reckoning and to attempt to pass judgment without 
regard to absolute or eternal truth. 

Under the Old Dispensation God’s dealings were largely 
confined to a single people, descendants of one man, homo- 
geneous in character and bound together internally and 
externally by the closest of ties. There was, consequently, 
less likelihood of severe disagreement in their mental con- 
clusions than there is under the New Dispensation when 
the people of God is no longer a single ethnic unit, but is 
made up of a “ multitude that no man can number, of all 
peoples, nations and languages.” In the establishment of 
His Church Christ, knowing what was in man, made pro- 
vision against this recurring possibility, and so stated that 
He would be with His Church to the end of the world. 
Moreover, He sent His Apostles out endowed with His 
own authority. “As the Father hath sent Me, so send 
I you.” In other words, He established an authority, and 
ultimate court of appeals so that “he that willeth to do 
(God’s) will, shall know of the doctrine.” But here again 
man has perverted his gift of free-will and from time to 
time individuals or groups have refused to accept the au- 
thority which Scripture, history and reason agree in pro- 
claiming. The sorry spectacle of our present-day divi- 
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sions among Christians is the result. And this further 
leads to the unhappy condition where argument and con- 
troversy are sometimes necessary. We do not shrink 
from them, though we deplore their necessity. And we 
do solemnly protest that in controversy argument and 
not mere assertion is necessary in order that a person be 
accredited with any sort of standing worthy of serious 
consideration. 

Where an argument is advanced it may be sound or 
unsound. Where it is unsound a controversialist may at- 
tempt to show its fallacy, but what is one to do where 
the alleged argument consists merely of gratuitous, unsup- 
ported assertions? In this practise it appears to me that 
our Methodist friends excel. I find more of that sort of 
thing in their books and papers than anywhere else. And 
I suppose it does pass current with some people for argu- 
ment and thereby deceives them. One of the latest of 
these offenses is brought out in a recent number of the 
Christian Advocate in a discussion of the Sterling-Towner 
bill, which provides among other things for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Department of Education. I am not 
trying to discuss the merits or demerits of this bill. That 
has been done by abler men than I. I am concerned 
merely with calling attention to some of the statements 
made in connection with the Methodist paper’s comment. 
It says: 

The strongest opponent has been the Roman Catholic Church, 
through “ The Hierarchy of the United States.” The reason for 
this opposition is hard to understand. However, every unbiased 
student of history knows that this opposition comes from a 
most sinister enemy of every free institution. If the Roman 
Catholic Church is permitted to dictate the educational policy of 
this nation, evil days face, democracy. 

It is easy to make such assertions, it is impossible to 
prove them, and it is significant that no proof whatever 
is offered. In one case, “ every unbiased student knows,” 
and in the other there is simply a big “if.” No proof 
is given, either of the alleged attempt, or of the supposed 
results in case it were successful. 

In another place in the same issue, commenting upon 
the fact that the King of Greece has sole authority to ap- 
point Bishops for the Orthodox Greek Church in this 
country, it remarks: 

That a warring autocratic king in Athens and that a no less 
autocratic pope in Rome scheming for temporal power should 
select the religious leaders for peoples permanently residing in 
free America stands out in marked contrast to the spirit of the 
Pilgrims, the tercentenary of whose landing has been celebrated 
throughout America this year. 

By whose authority is this statement, or what proof do 
they adduce to show the extent of the Pope’s “ scheming 
for temporal power,” particularly as it is applied to the 
United States? And that is the obvious inference they 
wish drawn. Again they bring forward not a scintilla of 
evidence of any kind. These two incidents though un- 
related in substance are illustrations of exactly the point I 
am raising. Make a statement with sufficient assurance 
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and some people will think you have made an argument. 

But why should they wish to make false and unsup- 
ported statements of this character? No one does such 
things simply to fill up space. We must search for the 
motive, nor is it necessary to go far. The editor of the 
Christian Advocate immediately followed his comment in 
the first of the above cases by saying: 

The fall Conferences should not permit to pass this oppor- 
tunity of registering the convictions of a progressive, liberty- 
loving people. Each Conference should see that the Congressmen 
and Senators in its territory receive copies of its resolutions on 
this vital issue. (That is, the passage of the bill above men 
tioned. ) 

Now before we comment, let us connect this with a 
statement reported by Our Sunday Visitor quoting from 
the Spokane Statesman-Review: 

Bishop W. O. Sheperd, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
speaking at a banquet to the members of the Columbia River 
Conference, declared that “the public schools are a Protestant 
proposition. If they are growing to be anything but that, it is 
our own fault. We're going to correct it.” 

Now who is the “ sinister enemy of every free institu- 
tion” ? Is it the Catholic who helps to support those 
schools, but who, out of deference to the fact that they 
cannot supply him with an element he considers vital to 
his own child’s well-rounded education, supports e#tra 
schools out of his own pocket, or is it the Methodist who 
schemes to use these schools for his own ends? 

But all this is incidental to our present purpose, how- 
ever important it may be in itself. The thing with which 
we are at present concerned is to call attention to the 
Methodists’ “ method ” of argument by assertion, and to 
point out, as we believe the examples quoted plainlv 
show, that such method is the one used by those who have 
both a paucity of facts and an ulterior purpose. In other 
words it is hard to postulate honesty of those who use 
such a method. 

Readers of AMERICA know that we do not shrink from 
controversy where it seems to serve any good purpose; 
that we are ready to match argument with argument, and 
reason with reason. But we do confess to a great deal of 
impatience with this blatant howling. It reminds one of 
the conduct of the Ephesian mob, whose manner of prov- 
ing the greatness of their goddess was to shout her 
praises until they were hoarse. And on that occasion it 
will be remembered this zealous outburst was engineered 
by those whose “ craft was in danger” if the truth were 
allowed to prevail. When the Christsan Advocate has 
anything to say that reason can apprehend we shall be 
glad to take its arguments seriously, but we beg all Metho- 
dists who believe they are capable of reasoning and who 
do not confound assertion with argument to test care- 
fully its dicta and remember that what it merely states 
without proof is very apt to be false, or at least to be so 
stated that it will lead to a false conclusion and so draw 
off one’s attention from the real purpose it seems to have 
in view. 
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Public Ownership 


Exser CoLte Byam 


UBLIC ownership has much to commend it from 
the viewpoint of certain interests. The general pub- 
lic, in a general way, would welcome it because it would 
put an end to certain private fortunes; for if anything 
exceeds the resentment aroused by the success of others, 
it is the pleasure that comes with the contemplation of the 
rich being made poor. There are some who cherish a 
vague hope that public ownership would make things 
cheaper and service better, but this sentiment is but a 
drop in the great ocean of longing to find some way to 
prevent men making a profit from their enterprise. Among 
the employes concerned there is a very well defined impres- 
sion that public ownership would increase wages, shorten 
hours of labor, and banish all fear of discharge for ineffi- 
ciency, for the average employe would feel, and justly, 
that so long as he voted right he would be sure of his job 
regardless of how he neglected his work. For politicians, 
public ownership would round out the political scheme, 
giving them absolute control of every income and of the 
actions of every individual. 

The advocates of public ownership, when cornered, 
are free to confess that it cannot compete with private 
operation, but they urge that the extra expense is more 
than compensated for through the prevention of the 
amassing of private fortunes. They seek, therefore, to 
surpress private ownership entirely, making public owner- 
ship a monopoly, or so to restrict private enterprise as to 
nullify the effect of its competition. 

Public ownership substitutes political management for 
private management. To hold his job the politician man- 
ager must be popular with the organized groups of voters, 
who are his employes. To gain and hold this popularity 
he must shut his eyes to every inefficiency, to every breach 
of discipline; and to every waste of time and material. 
With no competition to compel efficiency, there is no in- 
centive nor desire to economize, and the results are obvi- 
ous. To hold his job the private manager must show a 
profit. To do this in the face of competition he must 
compel efficiency, enforce discipline, and guard against 
every waste of time and material. Although the stock- 
holders may enjoy large dividends on their investment, yet 
the products sold are much cheaper than possible under 
any form of political management. 

But, worse than all that, public ownership is the quin- 
tessence of bureaucracy, and bureaucracy is notoriously 
unprogressive. Bureaucracy ever seeks to avoid respon- 
sibility and to minimize effort. Just “to get by ” and hold 
its job is the height of bureaucracy’s ambition. 

Government regulation of private business is partial 
public ownership in disguise ; and just in the ratio that this 
regulation is effected, just to that extent does efficiency 
depart and costs increase. The basic industry of this 
country is transportation, for without it little business 
could be done. In the days before government regulation 
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the railroads gave good service at reasonable rates, and 
everybody prospered. There were evils, such as rebating, 
but all these evils were as nothing compared to the evils 
that have come with government regulation and control. 
And in addition, rates have been increased so greatly as 
almost to smother business under the burden. It may please 
the average citizen to see railroading made unprofitable, 
but he pays dearly for it. If the experiment of government 
operation has cost the American people nearly two billion 
dollars, what would outright government ownership cost 
them? The exposure of the shipping board fiasco 
is a fair sample of government ownership; wholesale waste 
and inefficiency, and the taxpayer foots the bills, which 
means that every man, woman and child, pays the penalty 
in increased costs for clothing, food and shelter. 

Public Ownership is but a euphemism for “ nationali- 
zation,” which is the goal of the Socialists. They have 
‘‘ public ownership ” in Russia, and the results are obvi- 
ous. They have killed the goose that laid the golden eggs. 

But back of this there lies a dark and sinister purpose 
which most advocates of public ownership eagerly seek, 
yet hesitate openly to confess. It is no secret that the 
support of our religious organizations depends upon the 
voluntary contributions of those interested in private 
enterprises, and the schools and beneficent institutions 
belonging to the various religious bodies depend for much 
of their support upon the income derived from the invest- 
ment of donations and funds in the stocks and bonds of 
private enterprises, and the rentals of private properties. 
And the vastly greater efficiency of these privately managed 
educational and beneficent institutions is a matter too well 
known to need comment. 

The reduction of these private enterprises and proper- 
ties to public ownership, their “ nationalization” or 
“democratization” in the jargon of the Socialists—and 
government regulation is but the entering wedge for all 
this—would deprive religious institutions of all support 
except that which the State, that is, the politicians, might 
see fit to give. Under such circumstances the Church 
would become either the slave of the politicians, or be sub- 
jected by them to constant and vicious attacks. 

It was this spirit which inspired the nationalization of 
Church property in Mexico, and the failure to enslave the 
Church prompted the venomous attacks that have been 
made upon it for generations, and is the fundamental 
cause of the revolutionary disorder and anarchy that has 
beset that unhappy country for a hundred years. 

The politicians first sought to gain control of the Church 
organization that they might appoint their political friends 
to the various clerical positions from Archbishops down to 
parish priests; secure the collection of the tithes which 
supported them; and seize the management of the invested 
funds that maintained the numerous schools and beneficent 
institutions. ; 

The clergy resolutely and successfully opposed the 
political control of their organization, but they were 
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net so successful as to their properties, which they 
saw seized and divided among the victors. The people 
stubbornly opposed these attacks upon their cherished in- 
stitutions, but the battle finally was decided in favor of 
the spoilers by the armed intervention of the United States. 








salacious reports which your service supplies,” 

protested Mr. Young to the manager of a news 
agency. “ We are trying to keep our paper clean and fit 
for any family table; and detailed stories of divorcees. 
‘triangle’ love-affairs, and crime make dangerous read- 
ing for children.” 

“You are funny, Mr. Young,” retorted James Babley. 
“Why be so finicky when the public relishes such stories ?” 

“Our policy may seem foolish to some people, but for 
us this is a matter of principle.” 

“So you don’t want to increase the circulation of your 
journal? These stories attract readers.” 

This dialogue actually took place within the past year in 
one of our large cities. It suggests the question whether it 
is feasible to change the tone of the secular metropolitan 
dailies by organizing the journalists professing the Cath- 
olic Faith and engaged on these journals. 

Buying space in such newspapers to advertise or explain 
Catholic doctrines and principles, is something different. 
This plan, recently tested in Pittsburgh, is virtually the 
only means of reaching non-Catholics. Many of these 
would not read a Catholic publication. Finding an explana- 
tion of Catholic belief interspersed between secular items, 
they will peruse it, even if it be only to satisfy their cur- 
iosity. True, its moral effect may be neutralized by a story 
about the antics of some modern Cleopatra or the photo- 
graph of a daring “ movie vampire.” But apologetical 
articles in secular newspapers will lead some people to real- 
ize that there is still such a thing as religious belief in 
spite of the wave of crime. The Church must use €very 
means, legitimate in itself, to get her message to the people. 
St. Paul did not hesitate to preach in the market place at 
Athens, where error had been proclaimed before. 

But he could not have obtained a hearing if the pagan 
philosophers had insisted on shouting their false doctrines 
from the same rostrum. And that is the issue involved in 
reforming secular dailies “ from the inside ” through a few 
journalists who are Catholics. 

Some students of the question contend that a large per- 
centage of these men and women cannot be relied upon, 
because either their knowledge of Christian ethics is 
meager or their views of life are colored by a vitiating 
liberalism. But we will pass that over and assume that 
the majority are practising Catholics. Then we are led 
to conclude that they exert little influence, for we take it 
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What About Our Press? 


ANTHONY J. Becx 
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for granted that their zeal would move them to put 
through a strongly Christian policy if they could do so. 

Will they increase their power by organizing? They 
can advise and encourage each other at their club. But 
they cannot make their united influence bear on a single 
journal. In practise they are scattered. As a rule they 
are a minority of the editors and reporters. Let us assume 
that they suppress some objectionable report or expressions 
of opinion. Parents who take seriously the Church’s 
warning against the proximate occasion of sin and watch 
over their children’s reading still have to clip many seduc- 
tive items from the newspaper before putting it into the 
hands of their boys and girls. A minority trying to reform 
a liberal secular paper reminds one of a Jecturer in Hyde 
Park, London. A dozen other speakers are holding forth 
on Socialism, atheism, and so on, our lecturer draws a 
little crowd and can at least make himself understood by 
his hearers. But the work of the Catholic on a daily with 
a false policy is frequently buried under a litter of divorce, 
crime, and other demoralizing news. His attempt sug- 
gests the impossible spectacle of Sinn Fein delegates sit- 
ting in a parliament controlled by Ulster. 

One effective way of bringing a secular newspaper under 
the influence of a genuinely Christian policy would seem to 
be to have a number of journalists and men of wealth, 
who are practicising Catholics, join forces and take over 
such a journal. A few Catholics in subordinate positions 
cannot shape a newspaper’s policy because this is often 
dictated more by commercialism than by altruistic motives 
and Christian principles. Our ruling press is in large 
measure the outgrowth of a liberalistic social and econ- 
omic order. It has inherited some Christian concepts ; 
but its highest motive is frequently a wishy-washy human- 
itarianism blended with profit-making. Many journals 
are owned by a few men of wealth, and others are con- 
trolled by advertisers or, through loans, by banks and 
captains of industry. To get and hold a large circulation 
the editors curry public favor. With the general drift 
toward laxity in morals, this means giving the public 
what it desires in sensationalism. Our press is for the 
most part an expression of our social, industrial, and 
political tendencies. It would be idle to expect a higher 
ethical standard of editors and publishers than prevails 
generally among the people. To convert this outgrowth 
of our liberalistic system into a Christian plant by a little 
pruning here and there is like grafting a pear twig on a 
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Public ownership is vicious as a theory and destructive 
as a fact, and the reason is apparent wherever men who 
work are sure of their jobs, through political or other 
influences, or where politicians are spending other peoples’ 
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sour apple tree. The latter will still bear wild fruit. The 
grafting must be done on the trunk to obtain results. 

The Catholic Hierarchy has created the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council. This in turn has established a 
Social Action Department which holds that our industrial 
and economic structure must be reconstructed along Chris- 
tian lines as laid down by Pope Leo XIII in several fam- 
ous encyclicals. Why all these special efforts? Why 
conduct departments of sociology and economics in Cath- 
olic universities and establish Catholic social service 
schools? Why not leave this work of injecting Christian 
principles into our industrial system to the Catholic cap- 
tains of industry? It would be acting on the same principle 
as trying to adapt the secular press to our needs. 

Again, our Catholics built their own system of parish 
schools and high schools and universities. The public 
school is not adequate to their needs. Our press is a sort 
of continuation or night school, especially for the mass of 
people who did not have the advantage of a higher educa- 
tion. If this press can be made to fit our requirements by 
a little patchwork, why build our own schools? Why not 
have the Catholic teachers in the public schools shape the 
public schools curriculum along thoroughly Christian lines ? 
‘They are a minority,” objects some one, “and the pub- 
lic school is the embodiment of liberalism in education.” 
Indeed, the same holds true of the secular press. 

Hence, if consistent, we will establish our own daily 
press just as we built our own schools. We have done 
this to some extent in publishing Catholic weeklies, re- 
views and magazines; but we stopped at the most popular 
form of the press, the daily newspaper. Here we left 
the field to indifference, which sometimes is more danger- 
ous—because enervating and insinuating—than open hos- 
tility to Christian principles. However, a beginning has 
been made in tilling this field. With the approval of several 
Bishops and Archbishops and of the Apostolic Delegate, 
the Daily American Tribune of Dubuque has been pub- 
lished for more than a year as the first Catholic daily in 
the English language in our country. In Cincinnati Dr. 
Thomas P. Hart and his associates are preparing to imi- 
tate this venture by developing the Catholic Telegraph 
into a daily. Archbishop Moeller is pushing the enterprise 
by giving it powerful moral support. In Detroit Bishop 
Gallagher has publicly declared for a Catholic daily news- 
paper. In St. Louis the transfer of the Catholic daily, 
Amerika, into non-Catholic hands has given rise to a move- 
mient in Catholic societies for an English daily under 
Catholic management. 

Should not a spirit of Catholic solidarity induce us to 
encourage these beginnings however humble? It is not a 
dangerous splitting of forces and a waste of energy to 
ignore them by trying to reform other papers? One might 
compare this policy to the action of a man who has put up 
the basement and first story of a house and then loses 
time trying to repair a tumble down structure across the 
street. People who live too far from Detroit, St. Louis, 
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and Cincinnati to give practical aid and encouragement 
in building up Catholic dailies there might investigate 
possibilities in their own communities and make propa- 
ganda for such publications. The large cities have the 
necessary number of Catholics of education and wealth. 
If special difficulties had not arisen, Archbishop Corrigan 
would have put into the field a Catholic daily paper even in 
his time. Just because Catholic dailies in English have 
not been established in large centers of population is no 
reason why they cannot be built up, at least gradually. 
The trouble is that many of those who favor Catholic 
papers dream of metropolitan journals which should spring 
up complete in all departments like mushrooms over night 
or like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. We some- 
times forget that the Church herself was compared to the 
mustard seed by Christ, that Rome was not built in a 
day, that our great Republic had not fully developed in a 
year. Beginning on a small scale does not flatter our 
pride, but it is often the safest way because it minimizes 
risk. Humble enterprises have a habit of developing into 
things declared impossible. Columbus did not command 
a great fleet but sailed with three little vessels and dis- 
covered America. The great Order of Catholic knights 
bearing his name could undertake few things that would 
be more beneficial to Church and country than the found- 
ing of Catholic daily papers in metropolitan centers. The 
Bishops and clergy cannot do this without the practical 
cooperation of the laity. Still the Church needs a chain 
of Catholic daily papers in our larger cities if she is to 
make her influence felt in our social and economic life 
in proportion to the number of her children and the sav- 
ing power of her teaching. An institution that developed 
its own school system throughout our great country cannot 
be content with using the megaphone of liberalism to guide 
and shape public opinion. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 
North Dakota Indians 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Before Christmas Father William Quinn, the General Secretary 
of the Marquette League for Indian Welfare, sent out a circular 
containing a letter written to himself by an Indian child, ten years 
of age, telling how the children in her school lack shoes and that 
the “snow hurts their bare feet.” Incidentally this child, Perfecta 
Whitetail, told how the Sister had fitted up a Christmas tree for 
the Indian children, there are 450 of them in this school, and: 
“Sister sat there and cried because she had no presents to put 
on the tree.” I sent a note to AMERICA concerning, this letter, but 
by a fault of memory I said Perfecta’s school is in*North Dakota, 
while it really is in Arizona, up in the mountains where the eleva- 
tion causes great cold. As those who might contribute to keep the 
feet of these Indian lambs of the fold off the snow were told to 
send their money to Father Quinn, it makes no difference whether 
the school is in North Dakota or in Arizona, but some folk in 
North Dakota “thot,” they spell it like Andrew Carnegie, my 
putting Perfecta in North Dakota is an outrage. It seems North 
Dakota is not cold, and they have no Indians, no red Indians, and 
my careless assertion “does much harm to the State,” according 
to the North Dakota Columbian. 
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Now that we have sent poor little Perfecta back to Arizona 
from the North Dakotan winter resort, I should like to let those 
more interested in charity than in North Dakota know that Per- 
fecta’s letter brought in $6,000 for the Indian Missions, and my 
little erroneous letter to AMERICA raised $683. There may be some 
people in North Dakota who do not go off at half-cock who still 
would like to contribute to the Shoe Fund. Father Quinn’s ad- 
dres$ is 105 East Twenty-second street, New York City. 

Philadelphia. Austin O’MALLEy. 


Money Ghouls 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Previous issues of America have contained eloquent appeals 
from both the civil and ecclesiastical authorities of Austria for 
American relief. To these appeals the generous hearted Americans 
have not turned a deaf ear but have answered in money, food, 
and goods. The recording Angel surely knows how many of the 
inhabitants of this unfortunate country living today owe their 
lives to the help received from America during the past two 
years. Also a few walks through the larger Austrian cities where 
naturally owing to the congestion sufferings are more acute, make 
it plain that many still depend on this same God-given American 
relief to keep the spark of life from going out. 

It is not my purpose here to make further appeals for help 
presupposing that the eloquent letter, published in the issue of 
America for October 1 of the preceding year, from the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Vienna and showing the pitiful condition of his 
country and his flock, is familiar to all the readers of our great 
Catholic weekly. Being an American theological student in this 
same Austria and face to face with the actual state of affairs I 
can but subscribe my name to the picture drawn by the eminent 
Cardinal and affirm that it is by no means overdone. Moreover 
his forecast of the winter conditions has already become real and 
daily sufferings are becoming more intense. Looking at conditions 
as an American, however, I desire to bring out a point that has 
not been hitherto sufficiently stressed and which I think both for 
the sake of my own generous countrymen and the Austrians 
should be made clear. 

Many “Austrian Relief Societies” exist in the United States. 
To these well-intentioned Catholics bring money, food and clothes 
which sometimes not at all, sometimes only in part reach the 
destitute for whom they are intended. To avoid being victimized 

by wolves in sheep’s clothing I would suggest that all donations 
be made through some trustworthy Catholic Society. Undoubt- 
edly America has a list of these. Again, food and clothing are 
not so necessary as the money to buy them. An American dollar 
is all powerful in Austria, but here again the American people 
are being cheated wholesale by, I regret to say, American bankers. 
An example will make my contention clear. Recently a charitable 
American gentleman wished to send fifty dollars to Austria for 
relief work. He was persuaded by a bank clerk to change his 
money and send his check in the form of Austrian kronen. Not 
suspecting the knavery of the trick, the gentleman had a certified 
check made out on an Austrian bank for 38,000 kronen; in other 
words he received 760 kronen to the dollar. The market quota- 
tion on that d&te was 6,000 to the dollar. Instead of 300,000 
kronen, the full value of the fifty dollars, only six dollars and 
thirty-four cents arrived at its destination. /nto whose pocket did 
that forty-three dollars and sixty-six cents go? The intention of 
the donor was to alleviate to the extent of fifty dollars the 
sufferings of the poor. Whose fault is it that less than seven 
dollars was used according to his expressed intention? God have 
mercy on the guilty! Defrauding widows and orphans is one 
of the sins that cries to heaven for vengeance. This is but one 
instance. Scores of others can be adduced. 
There is only one safe and sane way to send money to Austria 
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and that is in the form of a check on an American bank and in 
American dollars. When the check arrives in Austria it should 
read dollars ant not kronen! Let this be insisted upon no matter 
what American bank officials say. American currency is just 
as good in Austria as it is in the United States, and an American 
check can be cashed just as readily in any Austrian bank as it 
could be anywhere in the United States. 

I hope my observations will prevent some of America’s readers 
as well as many other well intentioned charity workers from 
making a mistake that is being made continually, and always to 
the advantage of a certain league of bank “ crooks” who seem to 
have some common “understanding” in this matter of robbing 
the destitute of Austria via the dollar-kronen exchange method. 

Innsbruck. Bernarp R. HusBBarp. 

[The Editor of America testifies that the aforesaid statements 
are true.] 


The Dailies and the Conclave 


To the Editor of AMERICA : 

Some of our dailies have been shamelessly outraging the Catho- 

lic sense by their silly, blatant vaporings on the Conclave, on 
which a successor to the lamented Benedict XV _ depended. 
Apparently unable to comprehend spiritual values, they do not hesi- 
tate to dish out to their readers highly spiced tales of political 
intrigue and financial scheming that are redolent of the corrupt 
practises, with which too many of our own American elections 
unfortunately reek. This unconscionable procedure is not only a 
gratuitous insult to Catholics generally; it is, morever, an un- 
scrupulous calumny hurled at the members of the Sacred College 
of Cardinals themselves. That Catholics be not trapped into be- 
lieving that there may be a modicum of truth in such sensational 
reports, it is well for them to bear certain incontrovertible facts 
in mind. (1)The legislation which regulates the election of a 
Pope exhorts the Cardinals to be guided in making their choice, not 
by personal likes or dislikes, not by popular opinion or the wishes 
of the mighty, but solely by motives of God’s glory and the good of 
the Church. (2) Under severest canonical penalties, from which 
they can be absolved, save in case of death, by the succeeding 
Pontiff alone, they are forbidden to enter into any agreement or to 
make any promise whereby they are pledged to vote or, not to vote, 
for one or several candidates. (3) When casting his ballot (and 
the election is almost always by ballot) each Cardinal swears be- 
fore the altar on which rests the chalice that is to receive his vote: 
“T call Christ, the Lord, who will judge me, to witness that I am 
electing him who before God I deem should be elected.” Even 
to suspect, then, that a Cardinal in the very act of calling his 
Divine Master to be his witness, would be influenced by considera- 
tions other than those of the welfare of God’s Church, is to ac- 
cuse him not only of defiance of ecclesiastical law, but of the 
rankest perjury as well. None can harbor such a suspicion with- 
out incurring the guilt of the vilest rash judgment. 

Another pitfall to be guarded against by Catholics is the re- 
port that possibly may be circulated by the press concerning the 
actual balloting itself. During the Conclave of 1914, unless our 
memory plays us false, some of the newspapers reported the pro- 
gress of the election and the supposed strength of various Cardi- 
nals as the voting proceeded. The utter unreliability of such des- 
patches may be gaged by the following: (1) Newspaper men are 
not allowed within the precincts of the Conclave. (2) No written 
or typed matter may be sent either into the Conclave or out of it, 
unless it is first examined by the officials who are charged with 
the custody of the Conclave. (3) No Cardinal or assistant in the 
Conclave may speak with an outsider except at one of the so-called 
rotae, or small openings, and then only on condition that he does 
so in the hearing of the afore-mentioned officials and in a language ~ 
understood by them. (4) Each Cardinal swears that he will ob- 
serve secrecy as to what goes on in Conclave, from which oath he 
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can be released by the future Pope alone. (5) A similar oath is 
taken by the assistants in the Conclave. 

It is to be hoped, then, that Catholics, instead of heeding silly 
press reports, will rather beseech the Holy Spirit, as the Church 
desires they should, to bless the new Pope that he may be 
a worthy Vicar of Christ, a successor of St. Peter who will suc- 
cessfully carry on the noblest traditions of the Papacy. 

Esopus, N. Y. M. A. Gearin, C. SS. R. 


A Suggestion to the K. of C. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Why do not the K. of C. put on some sort of an entertainment 
for the midshipmen at Annapolis? The Y. M. C. A. give a 
program there every Sunday night in Memorial Hall, and plebes, 
Catholic as well as non-Catholic, are obliged to go. It may not 
be an Academy rule, but it is an understood thing. In naval 
parlance “the plebes rate going.” 

There are 2,200 midshipmen at Annapolis. A large percent- 
age of these are Catholic and probably the majority of the Cath- 
olics are K. of C.’s. Yet in the six years during which I have 
been in close personal touch with all that goes on at the Academy 
there has never been any sort of K. of C. or any other Catholic 
entertainment there. And the Y. M. C. A. is there all the time. 

The Y. M. C. A. is doing good work. It claims to be non- 
sectarian, but it is not really so. And it is ever on the alert for 
more recruits, far more so than we are. The first time I visited 
the Naval Academy six years ago there was a “Y” man at the 
gate. Our Catholic boys cannot be blamed for feeling that non- 
Catholic organiations are more interested in their welfare than 
Catholic organizations when they see this state of affairs yoing 
on for years. My own two boys, one is now an officer in the 
navy, have had the advantage of Catholic home training and 
several years under the Jesuits (the editor is requested not to 
cut this out) and so they were in no particular danger from the 
“Y.” But other Catholic boys, especially those coming from pub- 
lic schools, are not so fortunate. And the influence of the Y. M 
C. A. is an insidious one. The Religious Congregation in charge 
of the church at Annapolis and of the midshipmen is doing splen- 
did work, and with little recognition or reward, but it has neither 
time nor opportunity to take up any special work for the middies. 

The K. of C. did not step aside for the “Y” during the war. 
Let them plan something now for our boys at Annapolis, and not 
leave the field entirely to the Y. M. C. A. 

Chicago. M. G. 


A Catholic English Literature 
To the Editor of AMERICA : 

Sister Anthony’s well-pointed letter to America for Decem- 
ber 31 on the need of a Catholic history of English literature 
prompts this protest of mine against a general neglect of what 
I consider a very serviceable history of English literature. I 
refer to the “History of English Literature” by the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools, a book, if I remember rightly, of 
over 400 historically, esthetically and ethically trustworthy pages. 
Teaching in a college, where the Rev. Stopford Brooke’s “ His- 
tory of English Literature” is the vogue, I must confess that it 
was scruples over the danger of the influence of this Protestant 
minister’s treatment of many books and authors which cannot 
be dissociated from things Catholic that led me to cast about 
for a corrective of much of his work. 

I do not impugn the motives of the author, but the fact is 
that many pages of his books show the traditional lack of 
sympathy, if not the impossibility of sympathy, of a Protestant 
pen with Catholic books, writers and their times. Caedmon 
and much that followed him up to Chaucer must be amended, 
Langland put in his proper place, Wicklif saved from the 
ignominous soubriquet of “ Morning Star of the Reformation,” 
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Tyndale relegated to the ranks of the ordinary, Chaucer canon- 
ized, as it were, in comparison with Brooke’s cold treatment of 
his Catholic soul, and Bunyan, on the contrary, robbed of his 
ill-fitting halo. Nor can Mandeville, Milton and many others 
escape the “corrige sodes” of my sacerdotal solicitude for truth 
and proportion in the classroom of a Catholic college. 

Much of my help in all this matter, I repeat, came from the 
“History of English Literature” by the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, a book very auspicuously launched on the sea of 
literature, some years ago, by no less a critic than George 
Parsons Lathrop, one time assistant editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and a book whose every page bespeaks the masterful 
touch of Brother Azarias—a blessed by-word in the history of 
American letters. Let me add that at least two chapters of 
this “History of English Literature” are devoted to American 
writers, surely a valuable asset to all teachers and students 
of literature. 

Why do we continue to overlook this book? Certainly it 
is not out of print and, if it is out of print, can we not insist on 
its return to the press? Can it be that it does not cover just 
as many authors as the book of Stopford Brooke or Long or 
others and hence is unacceptable? First of all, is this the fact, 
and then, if it is the fact, shall not the intrinsic merit of security 
in the Christian Brothers’ book outweigh all reasons for other 
histories, which are a menace because of error of one kind or 
another ? 

I cannot close this letter without noting that Brother Azarias’ 
“ Philosophy of Literature” is, also, a book too little known by 
most of us. Few can improve on its chapters for the exposition 
of literature and its last causes. 


Worcester. C. Sa 
Fitting Men for Life 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Enough time has passed to have elicited an exception to Mr 
Hall’s article, “ Fitting Men for Life’ (America, November 19, 


1921), if any were forthcoming. Perhaps, then, this mere shift 
for a reply to him is yet not too poor to do reverence to that 
effort of straitened Catholic educators which Mr. Hall acquitted 
merely with suspicion. He finds it not an unusual thing that 
Catholics lack the externals of social intercourse, the amenities 
of life. Therefore, he impugns the Catholic schools. I sub- 
mit my suspicion that this was not Mr. Hall’s opinion some three 
years ago. At that time I heard him affirm to an audience of 
Catholic undergraduates, that they brought their manhood with 
them to college.. It seemed then that in their manhood he in- 
cluded their gentlehood. In fact, such appeared his set contention. 

His article, however, is on the opposite side of the fence. Col- 
leges should provide their pupils with amenity of manner, and 
Catholic colleges don’t. Precisely why, he fails to say. It is the 
persuasion that neither he nor any one else can say precisely 
why that prompts this rejoinder. For it would appear that such 
a charge against Catholic schools is a mere assumption, which, 
at worst, according to Newman, is a malicious Protestant lie, and 
at best, a fallacy of the post hoc, ergo propter hoc variety. 

Most Catholics of education are aware of the shortcomings of 
their educational system. Most public Catholics, however, ac- 
cord it the glory that inspires even while it implies imperfection. 
“The glory of going on and still to be.” To do otherwise but 
widens the division in our ranks through which must vanish all 
hope of Catholic unity and strength. Had Mr. Hall spent the 
choice regard with which he couched his reproof to Catholic 
schools in accenting rather their brave endeavoring, it seems cer- 
tain that his example would have been far more helpful than his 
complaint. 


Woodstock, Md. Atter F. X. Deverevx, S. J. 
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Prayer and the Wreck 


HE occasion does not make the man, as a Kempis 

teaches us, but only shows what manner of man he 
is. Out of the dreadful catastrophe at Washington comes 
the lesson that heroism marks the life of many whom we 
pass unnoticing in the daily rush of life. “ Three priests 
insisted on entering the building,” reports a correspondent, 
“although told that the walls might fall at any moment.” 
That is heroism, yet a manifestation which, thank God, we 
have learned to look for, and never in vain. For the 
priest of God knows that he has been given his sublime 
and stupendous powers, not for himself, but for his 
brethren, the children of God, without exception. “I 
do not belong to your Church,” faintly whispered a 
wounded soldier when Father William Doyle, S. J., crept 
out under the guns to rescue him. “ No, but you belong 
to my God,” replied this man who after bringing peace 
and even sweetness to many a dying soldier, laid down his 
life for his brethren on a bloody field. 

Before the heroism that is, as it were, professional, every 
Catholic says “ Thank God ” and prays that when his time 
comes, the priest of God may be at his side. But he does 
not wonder at it, nor should he. It is the heroism of the 
man in the street that thrills; the heroism of the poor 
fellow caught in the ruins of that theater, who said to the 
physician, “ Don’t waste time with me, Doc. I’m done for. 
But there’s a fellow pretty badly hurt over there”; or the 
self-forgetfulness of the boy who worked for nearly an 
hour, his own shoulder dislocated, and when taken to the 
hospital, gasped out, “ Well, thank God, I was able to 
help some others a little bit.” Incidents such as these 
snatch the veil of cynicism from the eyes of the hardened 
critic who has almost lost all confidence in the rectitude 
of any man, and give him hope that the world is not so bad 
as it seems to be. 
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W. L. Peters of Plattsburg, N. Y., a student at Georgetown 
University, while held fast in a mass of cement, led in prayer ser- 
vices in which all the entrapped sufferers within his hearing joined, 
including his chum, Wilfred Brosseau, a student at the same school. 
Young Brosseau joined heartily in the prayer, although suffering 
intensely from a wound in his side. He died early this morning. 

The ways of God are unsearchable, but this we know, 
that no human heart has ever lifted a petition for mercy 
that was unheard. “All around me the people began to 
pray,” relates the young student, and the angels of God 
bore their prayers to Him whose care is not withheld even 
from the birds of the air. ‘‘ Are you not of greater worth 
than they?” The prayers that went up from that scene 
of suffering and death could not be left unheard, for they 
were the prayers of men in utter helplessness, turning to 
their Father in Heaven. 
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HE stars strewn in the winter sky are paling, and 

over the forest dawn creeps. Quench the torch that 
has flared fitfully through the night in that rude cabin 
at the edge of the clearing, for a mighty fire is now en- 
kindled that shall flame as long as men love liberty and 
hate tyranny. Twenty years after the birth of the Re- 
public, in the heart of Kentucky, is born a child destined 
to give the last full measure of devotion that this nation 
might have, under God, a new birth of freedom. The old 
order passes, and the new begins. 

Fifty years move onward, years of affliction and dis- 
appointment, years of preparation and fulfillment, and this 
child of the Kentucky forest is the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation. “I now leave,” he tells his old neighbors at 
Springfield, as the tears stream down his dark cheeks, 
“with a task before me greater than that which rested 
upon Washington. Without the assistance of that Divine 
3eing who ever attended him, I cannot succeed. With 
that assistance, I cannot fail. Trusting to Him who can 
go with me, and remain with you, and be everywhere for 
good, let us confidently hope that all will yet be well.” 

Would that this spirit of trust in God, which animated 
Abraham Lincoln in the darkest hour of the Republic, 
walked today with presidents and kings and councils! 

He bore the crushing burdens of a country rent asunder 
by fratricidal war. Look on those eyes, deep-set, far- 
seeing; the uncomely face, “scarred with the prints of 
vigils and the cares of grief”; the loose-knit frame, spare 
and gaunt, the bowed shoulders, and all that makes the 
tenement molded by the omnipotent hand of God from 
the common clay. Look, but fail not to bow before the 
spirit, compounded of faith, of hope, and of charity for 
all, burning within that uncouth frame. “ With malice 
toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in.” 

Would that this spirit of Abraham Lincoln might flame 
within us all! It must, if the Republic which under him 
had its rebirth, is to endure, a free government of free 
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people. It is the will that upbuilds unto moral righteous- 
ness, not battleships and armies, mere instruments of de- 
struction, that makes nations great and prosperous. 
Great captains with their guns and drums 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame. 
The kindly-earnest, grave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 
Today, the nations again gather, the old scars not yet 
healed, but not as Lincoln would have them, “ under God.” 
Yet there can be no peace in the world, no justice, when 
men and governments will not remember that we creatures 
of God, children of one Heavenly Father, must work to- 
ward the things that endure “ with malice toward none; 


with charity for all.” 


Evolution in Kentucky 

MEMBER of the Kentucky Legislature, represeut- 

ing the County of Barren, has thought out a new 

form of prohibition. It differs from other varieties in 

this respect, that it prohibits some disorders which are 

ruinous both to the individual and society. He has intro- 

duced a bill forbidding in all institutions in receipt of 

State aid, the teaching of Darwinism, atheism, agnosticism, 

and “ evolution as it pertains to man.” The penalty is a 

fine of from $50 to $5,000, or imprisonment from ten 

days to one year, or both fine and imprisonment. If the 

institution itself can be shown to be at fault, any special 
charter which it may possess can be revoked. 

Evidently this Kentucky legislator works on the theory 
that it is not safe to omit anything. No one can tell pre- 
cisely what “ Darwinism ” includes. In its native crudity, 
as it came from the hand of its originator, it is as uni- 
versally rejected as the theory that the earth is flat. As 
for “ evolution,” all depends upon what is meant by the 
term. There is an evolution quite acceptable to men 
whose reputation for learning is as unimpeachable as is 
their simple, child-like faith in the teachings of revealed 
religion. There is also an evolution which scoffs at the 
notion of an infinite Creator, ard establishes as its corner- 
stone, the dogma upon which it violently insists, that the 
difference between man and the beasts is a difference of 
degree only, not of kind. Man is a beast, and the pig is 
a beast, and the tiger, and the ape. Man has merely 
sloughed off some of the qualities of the pig, the tiger, and 
the ape, and as the pig, the ape and the tiger can be held to 
no responsibility, so neither can man. Certain restrictions 
may be formulated, but these by no means bind in con- 
science. There is no conscience. There is only an in- 
evitable falling in with immutable laws, or at best a re- 
sponse to an environment for which man is not responsible. 
There is no responsibility. Clearly, the materialistic 
evolution, brought to its logical conclusions, destroys 
morality, since it destroys God, law and conscience, and 
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undermines the foundations of society. Whatever be the 
case in Kentucky, there can be no doubt whatever that in 
a majority of our non-Catholic colleges, “ atheism and ag- 
nosticism ” are regularly taught under the cloak of “ evo- 
lution.” Incidentally, this fact should give pause to the 
Catholic fathers and mothers whose children are regis- 
tered in these institutions. Of what avail is a chapel on 
the premises, when day in and day out the pupils are 
taught doctrines which destroy the faith that builds 
chapels? 

Undoubtedly the community has the right and the duty 
to prohibit this destructive teaching, not only in public, 
but in all institutions. The atheism and agnosticism with 
which our young people are steadily indoctrinated in the 
non-Catholic college are infinitely more harmful to the 
fabric of civilized-society than the wrath and rioting of 
the most ardent anarchists. Against the anarchist the 
State can readily protect itself; but what protection can 
it invoke against a generation of atheists? If one truth is 
plain from a study of the political tenets of the men who 
founded this Republic, it is that without genuine religion. 
morality cannot long endure, and that without morality, 
no government for a free people cannot long be main- 
tained. Either chaos or autocracy takes its place. 

It is regrettable that the bill now in the Kentucky Leg- 
islature seems founded, at least in part, on the unsound 
theory that the State is the ultimate arbiter of what shall 
be taught and what omitted in our schools. Cannot the 
good people of Kentucky exercise an influence upon the 
educational authorities which will result in the prompt 
dismissal of pseudo-scientists who leave the discussion of 
what little science they know, to attack the most sacred 
doctrines of revealed religion? But the bill, as represent- 
ing the just resentment of a Christian people against the 
outrageous attacks upon Almighty God and His law, and 
indeed upon the very idea of religion, attacks daily con- 
ducted in our secular schools, is amply justified. 


The Dyer Bill and the Negro 

HE House has passed the Dyer bill providing under 

certain conditions, for Federal procedure in the trial 
of lynchers. The events which have made the bill pos- 
sible are most melancholy, as is the bill itself. Public 
opinion has never severely condemned lynching, and this 
is as true of the North as it is of the South. Lynching is 
connected in the public mind with the South simply because 
a majority of Negroes live there. 

Through the Dyer bill, the Federal Government pro- 
poses to encourage the punishment of these law-break- 
ers, not only by taking charge of the court proceedings. 
but by inflicting a fine on the local community when it can 
be shown that the officials have been culpably negligent in 
surpressing the disorder. It need hardly be said that the 
bill is plainly unconstitutional. If it be enacted, it is only 
a question of time when every sovereign State in the 
Union, supreme by the plain terms of the Constitution in 
its local affairs, will be required to give bond to some 
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Federal official, thus destroying that balance of power 
which is essential to the Government established by the 
Constitution. But it is hopeless to argue with any success 
against any measure now in Congress, on the ground that 
it is probably unconstitutional. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether the Federal Government will succeed where, 
it is alleged, the States have failed. Certainly, the enforce- 
ment of the Volstead act affords no ground for optimism. 
The Dyer act may stir some communities to the necessity 
of punishing men who defy the law, but, like the Volstead 
act, it will also raise up a generation to scoff at the law, 
to traffic in it, and to elude its penalties. 

[t is a dreadful commentary on our presumed civiliza- 
tion that the Dyer bill could have had any grounds what- 
ever for its introduction. ‘‘ Physical death comes to the 
one Negro lynched in a county,” Booker Washington 
once wrote, “ but death of the soul to the many who are 
responsible for the lynching.” As Lincoln said seventy 
years ago, the North equally with the South must bear 
the burden of responsibility for the Negro. The hands of 
none of us are free from the blood he shed and the tears 
he wept during two and a half centuries of slavery. Until 
we are willing to acknowledge that the black man is not 
only an American citizen, with every civil right which may 
be claimed by any American, but also a child of God, a 
brother in need, entitled to call upon us for aid, there is 
no hope of solving the race-question. To quote Booker 
Washington again, we cannot keep the Negro in the ditch 
without staying there ourselves. This is short of the truth. 
The man who deliberately fosters a spirit of hate and 
prejudice against his black brother, does not lower himself 
to the plane of the most illiterate and uncouth Negro, but 
much below that level. 

For us Catholics, one method of approaching the solution 
of the problem is at hand. We must contribute to the 
support of our priests and Sisters who are building schools 
and churches for the Negro. Social difficulties will in 
time adjust themselves ; our present duty is to give him an 
altar and a book in exchange for the chains in which we 


once bound him. 


The Bonus for the Soldier 


VERY penny of every appropriation made by Con- 
KE gress must be paid by the people of the United States. 
They pay, either directly through taxation, or indirectly 
through the higher cost of living. There is no possible 
escape from this conclusion. The Federal Government 
has no money, except the money in the pockets of the 
people. Hence all appropriations should be as carefully 
planned and calculated as the appropriations for the family 
rent, the family food and the family clothes. If national 
appropriations are not cut down, the appropriations other- 
wise possible for family needs must be lowered, or 
omitted. 

The debt of this country is now in excess of twenty- 
three billion dollars. Before the war it was about one 
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billion. We must pay that debt sooner or later, and until 
we liquidate the principal we must pay the interest. Where 
is the money to come from? The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury reports that no substantial reduction in taxation can 
be made before three years. If the so-called “ social legis- 
lation bills, bills ranging from the provision of clothes 
and food for all school chiidren to the care of expectant 
mothers, are passed, taxation will mount steadily. No 
reduction will be possible. The State of New York, for 
instance, to “ cooperate” with the Federal maternity act 
and receive $10,000, will be obliged to appropriate about 
$80,000. To obtain $10,000, it must put up $80,000, and 
if it refuses, it is fined $10,000. This is an instance of the 
“ fifty-fifty ” finance applied in practise. The division is 
equal: fifty per cent for wages paid to political log-rollers, 
and fifty per cent for inefficiency. How can financial ruin 
be averted under a policy of this kind? 

Secretary Mellon has again announced what all students 
of the crisis already know, that “unless drastic steps are 
taken,” the Federal budget will reach, if it does not ex- 
ceed, four billion dollars for every year of the next three. 
That means a Federal tax of about forty dollars for 
every man, woman and child in the United States, or 
about $200 for the average family. Add your State and 
city assessments. How much of your salary will be left 
for the children’s shoes, for rent, for coal, for absolutely 
necessary family recreation, for insurance, or the savings- 
bank? If we can once get into our heads that for every 
city, State, and Federal appropriation, you and I must 
pay, indirectly, perhaps, but as actually as though we went 
to the corner-grocery to buy a pound of butter, we will 
soon call a halt on unnecessary, unwise, ruinous, and 
illegal appropriations. And perhaps fifty per cent of our 
appropriations can be described by one or other of these 
terms. 

Now it is proposed to pay the soldiers a bonus. Very 
well, perhaps, if we had the money. But have we? The 
cost for the first year will be $850,000,000. That will 
take about forty-two dollars from every family in the 
United States, to begin with. By 1923, leaving the bonus 
out of consideration, there will be a difference of about 
$300,000,000 between the Federal income and the Federal 
expenses. It is said that the bonus, to be appropriated and 
paid at once, can be taken from the repayments made by 
Great Britain, France and Italy. But there is no certainty, 
and hardly a faint probability, that one penny in interest 
or in liquidation of the capital, will ever be repaid on 
these foreign loans. If it is, a prior claim of ten billion 
dollars is held for the retirement of the Liberty Bonds. 
Does anyone believe that these foreign countries will ever 
repay ten billion dollars? 

Let us sit down calmly, and ask if we are willing to add 
to our financial burdens by approving this bonus. A bonus 
means higher taxes. Higher taxes mean a higher cost of 
living. What benefit is it to the soldier to give him a 
dollar and then raise his rent ten dollars? 
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Literature 


CIRCULATING LIBRARIES FOR CATHOLICS 

OR years, would-be readers who live in what New Yorkers 

and Bostonians call “the provinces,” have felt the need of 
ready access to books of Catholic tendencies or theses. The lack 
of purveyors of these books has been lamented as long as I can 
remember, and it was blamed at one time, whether justly or not, 
on the repressive policy of the great Catholic publishing firms in 
New York City. In fact, one bold writer once said that if Messrs. 
Benziger, Kenedy and Sadlier had followed the example of the 
brewing fraternity and fostered book-shops in the smaller cities 
and the towns, the condition of the Catholic book-trade would have 
been better, but who knows? Chacun @ son métier, and the metier 
of the Catholic publisher has always been a mystery to the unin- 
structed layman. 

For example, I am in a city like Cleveland. I need the new 
book on “The Jesuits” by Father Campbell. My copy is in 
another city; but I half-remember a pregnant passage which I want 
to quote to a non-Catholic friend, and I am desirous of comparing 
it with a paragraph in Paul Féval’s book. Where am I to turn? 
Where shall I turn? There is a public library of course. But 
I telephone and find that this newest book is not to be had at the 
public library at once. There is no Catholic library open. The 
Catholic book-seller has ordered it, he says I must wait a week. 
As for Paul Féval, he is unknown. I am about te go to the coun- 
try, however, where there are no Catholic books later than an old 
copy of Huntington’s “ Rosemary.” It would be a great advantage 
if I could borrow a box of books, as one does from Mudie’s in 
London, an inestimable advantage, since the young folk of this 
family devour books and magazines; but seldom see a Catholic 
book of information. 

You may say what you choose of Mrs. Craven, but her “ Sister’s 
Story” had points of value you do not find in any other modern 
book. You would like to lend it to a young friend who is inter- 
ested in conversions from the Greek Orthodox Church. Hopeless 
to find! If there were only a Catholic circulating library, not 
devoted to infantile treatises or weak verses, but one served by 
people who knew that Purcell wrote a “Life” of Cardinal 
Manning, and that Shane Leslie’s can be read with advantage as a 
pendant! You go into your Ohio fastnesses, with no box of books, 
and no hope of getting any volume you may order for at least a 
fortnight. 

One book you need, let us say, especially for a special case is 
Lilly’s “Claims of Christianity.” It is forgotten. There seemed 
to be nothing in any city like the “ Neighborhood Bookshops” for 
Catholics. There should be libraries where one can order a box 
of books by parcel-post at a moderate deposit and a moderate fee. 

This was a “long-felt want” as the old-fashioned journal used 
to say, in its first appearance, when nobody as yet had expressed 
any real desire for its appearance; but this was such “a long-felt 
want,” that, when I received a notice headed “ Catholic Circulating 
Library,” and sent out from Room 28, 2255 Broadway, corner of 
Eighty-first street, New York City, it seemed like a bugle blast 
from fairyland, too good to be true. The notice reads: 


You can secure at this new library any recent book b 
Catholics authors as well as by other popular writers. All 
books may be purchased outright or rented for a moderate de- 
posit and small weekly fee. 


This is a good beginning. Let us hope that some of the gentle- 
men who are trying to hurry us out of our habit of taking inter- 
est on what the income-tax leaves, will devote their tainted inter- 
est (which, of course, their consciences do not premit them to use 
personally) to furthering this vital undertaking, for it is a vital 
undertaking. And, unlike most of the projects proposed to us, it 
is founded on the law, or is it a theory?—of supply and demand. 





it is a good beginning. If successful, it will mean the increase o! 
many such circulating libraries, and where they are more needed 
than in New York, where there are great Catholic publishers. 
But who would dream of lounging comfortably or browsing among 
the bocks in Barclay street? There is no peace of mind there 
Who can read in comfort among the forest of statues that keep 
guard over the books in Barclay street? 

The Outlook, more in sorrow than in anger, recently asked for a 
list of the books favored by its readers. The editors evidentl) 
had the impression that the sharply modernist school of fiction 
would head the list, that “ Moon Calf” and perhaps Mr. Swinner- 
ton’s “ Coquette,” a thoroughly detestable novel, might come near 
to the head of the list. It was agreeably surprised to find that 
Rudyard Kipling comes first. 

Booth Tarkington, with 255 votes to Kipling’s 339, is a good sec- 
ond, and the list runs down through Wells, Van Dyke, Galsworthy, 
Lyman Abbott, Joseph C. Lincoln, Mrs. Rinehart, Locke, Shaw 
Conrad, and to a finish with Stewart Edward White. Irvin Cobb 
finds place just above White. Two extreme sentimentalists are 
named, Gene Stratton Porter and Harold Bell Wright. 

The Outlook justly prides itself on the fact that its readers 
represent a conservative school, though a conservative school which 
shows a marked predilection for Bernard Shaw and Wells would 
have seemed radical twenty years ago. There is a wide difference, 
though, between Wells the author of “ Marriage,” one of the best 
of modern novels, and Wells the preacher and teacher. The Wells 
who invented an impotent god, who toys with problems of history, 
has really no great place, but the Wells of “ Marriage” and the 
“ New Machiavelli” is important. 

Some knowledge of the reading Catholic public, gathered from 
recent journeys in this country, causes me to believe that, if a 
consensus of cultivated Catholics was made, the list of books 
chosen by them would be almost similar to that printed by the 
Outlook. 't is not a question of books written on a theological 
basis, or books by Catholics written for Catholics, with a distinct 
didactic intention. When it comes to novels, books of this kind are 
generally failures; but it is a question, so far as Catholics are co7r- 
cerned, or conservative Protestants, of the culture of the spiritual 
sense; and no reader who loves the things of the spirit can take 
either Mr. Shaw or Mr. Wells seriously. One of the most amus- 
ing plays ever written is Shaw’s “Caesar and Cleopatra;” and 
all his other plays are more or less amusing; people who take him 
seriously must be balefully lacking in a sense cf humor. 

Admitting for the moment that the list of authors quoted by 
the Outlook would be practically the same list, sent in by Catholics. 
if they were entirely frank, let us extenuate this hypothesis by say- 
ing that the great spiritual books would be read by them, if they 
were placed within their reach. Books at present are very ex- 
pensive; but a subscription to a circulating library is not ex- 
pensive; so far as Catholics are concerned the books that would 
attract them are neglected because there is no way of getting at 
them. If we had a system of circulating libraries, Father Camp- 
bell’s “ The Jesuits,” Shane Leslie’s “ Life of Cardinal Manning,” 
the thought-provoking and intensely interesting “ Diaries” of 
Wilfrid Blunt would have many more readers, and the publishers 
would profit, as the English publishers do, by the numbers of 
books ordered by the libraries in every city in the Union. It is 
easy enough for a man to pick up at a book stand Booth Tarking- 
ton’s pleasant novel, “ Alice Adams” ; but if he happens to hear 
vaguely of a new novel by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, he must wait until 
it is ordered especially for him. 

The advantages of a chain of Catholic circulating libraries, 
which would be reasonably eclectic, which this New York cir- 
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culating libary is, are so numerous that they can be easily recog- 
nized by every person interested in good books, and in the progress 
of spiritual improvement. It is to the interest of everybody, the 
reader, the publisher, the author, that this beginning in New York 
should be imitated in every town or city. We need these libraries. 
We must read more first-rate books. The reputation of Catholics 
for intellectual progress is not so great in this country as it once 
was, because the means of supplying books is more limited, and the 
interest in good books is not so poignant as in the days of Cardinai 
Cheverus and Archbishop Hughes, when Catholics were fewer in 
number but more interested in the intellectual life. 

Maurice Francis EGAN. 


MATERNITY 


Since that Word of Wisdom was 

Announced by Gabriel, and because 

He rested in thy womb a while 

Of Spirit-shadowed days, we style 
Thee Mother of God. 


Because thy hallowed flesh was one 

With Emmanuel, Jehovah’s Son, 

When Love inspired the singing flame 

Of thy canticle, all peoples name 
Thee Mother of God. 


Since that thou wert the maiden who, 
Still virgin as the angels knew 
Came vested in a boding veil 
To Bethlehem, all nations hail 
Thee Mother of God. 


Because, while night was big with earth 
And heaven with star, thy flesh gave birth 
To Jesus Christ within a stall; 
Our little ones, thy children, call 

Thee Mother of God. 


Since that the Child Himself who was 

Of thee, His creature yet thy Cause, 

Did ever call thee mother, lo! 

From Truth whose Word is Love we know 
Thee Mother of God, 


Who yet would sing thy canticle. 

Oh! may the Holy Spirit’s will, 

Being one with ours as with thine oWn, 

O’ershadow soul and flesh and bone, 
Dear Mother of God. 


So our Annunciation Day 

Be made our soul’s own Christmas; yea, 

So that our Guardian speak the word 

As Gabriel: “ Hail, thou hast the Lord!” 
O Mother of God, 


To so conceive our Christ !| Ah, me 

What mystic conceptivity : 

At once to both conceive and give 

Him birth who died that we might live! 
True Mother of God, 


We ask thou intercede with prayer, 

So that we may receive thy Care 

In worthy bosoms, thou to whom 

He came by way of virgin womb. 
Ah, Mother of God. 












































Do thou, as His hand-maiden, spin 
That seamless robe of grace wherein 
The Living Presence, vested thus, 
Shall know thy care, as well as us 
Bemothering God ! 
Francis CARLIN, 


REVIEWS 

The Right Reverend Edward D. Fenwick,O.P. By the Very 
Rev. V. F. O’Daniet, O. P. New York: Frederic Pustet. 

There are two ways of writing the life of a deceased ecclesiastic. 
One is to present him as a person whose days moved sweetly 
through peace to light, and whose lines were always cast in the 
ways of gentleness and complete success. This style of composi- 
tion is supposed to “edify.” Why, is one of the mysteries of life, 
for a story of the kind indicated is singularly unlike the life of any 
Saint, or of the Saint of saints. The second way of writing an 
ecclesiastical biography is to tell the truth. This method was 
adopted by the Evangelists who display no reticence whatever in 
chronicling the fall of St. Peter, the apostasy of Judas, and the 
cowardice of all the apostles, except St. John. 

Father O’Daniel has adopted the second method. His work is 
therefore edifying in the true sense: it builds up. Let it not be 
thought that there is anything in the life of the holy missionary, 
Bishop Fenwick, for which apology need be made. He had been 
a genuinely humble religious, on fire with love of souls, ready to 
spend himself and to be spent to extend the Kingdom of God upon 
earth. As a Bishop, he built the deep and enduring foundations 
of the Church in Ohio, and in the end he laid down his life for his 
flock. But there is no breach of charity in saying that Bishop Fen- 
wick, and more particularly his Dominican brethren in Kentucky, 
were bitterly opposed by some of their clerical brethren, laborers 
on the missions in Kentucky. These priests were also men of 
zealous and self-sacrificing lives. Their work lives after them and 
is their lasting panegyric. One of them, a man whose austere life 
spent in the service of God is a rebuke to us of this soft and 
cowardly age, was the founder of a flourishing community of re- 
ligious women under whose care thousands of little ones are now 
trained to know, love and serve God. But against the Dominican 
missionaries of Kentucky and their ministry, these men had laid 
charges, charges afterwards repeated in various historical works, 
exaggerated by an uncritical tradition, and left unanswered by the 
Friars. With tact and delicacy, but with unswerving devotion to 
the truth, Father O’Daniel undertakes the defense of his brethren 
in the present volume. Not a chapter is without its accurate refer- 
ences, and the appended bibliography, listing manuscript sources, 
printed sources, pamphlets and periodicals, extends over nearly 
eight closely-printed pages. The result is a work which is a model 
of historical composition. Naturally, it has aroused some con- 
troversy, but of the main results arrived at by Father O’Daniel, 
not one has been successfully questioned. 

It should be added, to neutralize these echoes of clashing con- 
troversy, that the volume is not mainly occupied in examining dis- 
putes, that it gives an excellent account of the troubled conditions 
under which our fathers lived a hundred years ago, and that 
while it is critical enough to satisfy the exacting student of history, 
it is “edifying” enough to serve as spiritual reading in our re- 
ligious communities. 


P. L. B. 


Full Up and Fed Up. The Worker’s Mind in Crowded Britain. 
By Waiting Witttams. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

A year ago, Mr. Williams came before the American public with 
his study of American labor. His method of acquiring informa- 
tion was to don the overalls of the unskilled worker and to take his 
chances in drudging from town to town in search of the elusive 
“job.” His conversation with the toilers during the hours of work 
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and of leisure, and the daily experiences of his employment were 
carefully noted down in the evening, together with the impressions 
they created. The present book is the result of a similar ad- 
venture in crowded Britain. As a miner, a factory worker and a 
mill-hand he sought for work in England, Scotland and Wales. 
The story he has to tell is depressing in the extreme. 

“Full up !” and “ Fed up !” expressed the economic situation, 
as he found it. The words would hardly be understood in their 
right sense by an American. “Full up !” was the monotonous 
reply that greeted him in almost every place where he sought for 
a job. No more laborers were wanted. The country was full of 
the unemployed and those who were working part time only. 
“ Fed up !” expressed the weariness, discontent and disappointment 
that followed the war. Labor was indeed “fed up.” “It’s a 
rotten old country to go through hell for, and to lose two of your 
brothers for,” said one quite characteristically. ‘“‘ Nobody cares 
for the workin’ man nowadays.” The men actually at work turned 
out but little, although wages were much higher than formerly. 
“You'll find all our workers taking things jolly easy.” he had 
been told on his first coming. Under such circumstances the 
“ Bolshies ” were active, as was to be expected. Wherever better 
conditions prevailed, the laborers paid little attention to them, show- 
ing that Englishmen were not ripe for revolution. In one town 
about two-thirds of the laborers had each but one room for him- 
self and his family. : 

Gambling on the races was common, and the “bookies” were 
everywhere in demand. But the most dreadful vice was the ap- 
palling drunkenness accompanied by the immorality inseparable 
from it. It was unbelievably prevalent almost everywhere. Glas- 
gow was the most degraded of all places. Women and men 
crowded the “ pubs” drinking large glasses of whiskey, followed 
by beer. 

Outside there seemed hardly a sober person of either sex 
on the crowded streets. Men and women lurched into the 
road, and sang and swore and fell, while children seemed to 
take it as a matter of course. Certainly they grow up in it, 
judging from the women stumbling their drunken way home 
with their babies in the nursing shawl. 

So the horrid tale continues, whiskey and beer flowing freely 
everywhere. It was necessary for him to stagger along the streets 
of one town that he might not attract attention. Yet Mr. Williams 
is anything but anti-British, with evidently little sympathy for the 
Irish, and strongly Anglophile. With high wages, low pro- 
duction and universal unemployment, England has lost her pre-war 
advantages and is facing a serious problem. The author’s solu- 
tion consists in better housing and multiplying jobs by creating 
new commercial demands and increasing the purchasing power of 
the people. Unfortunately religion is an element that does not 


seriously enter into his calculations. 
J. Bt. 





History of Europe. Vol. I Ancient and Medieval; Vol. II Our 
Own Times. By James Harvey Rosinson and JAmMes HENRY 
Breastep. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

These two volumes of European history were written to meet the 
demand for a two-year course in the earlier years of the high 
school and preparatory schools. The preface which is signed by 
both authors says that “ It seems absolutely essential that boys and 
girls should have some knowledge of the whole past [italics theirs] 
of mankind; without that they can have no real understanding of 
the world in which they live.” To give this knowledge is the aim 
and purpose of the two volumes. But that is just what the two 
volumes do not do. Any history that gives no account of the birth 
of Christ, no mention of His life, except to call Him, “ Jesus a 
Hebrew teacher,” is not giving even some knowledge of the 
“ whole past.” There is no mention of the fact that Christ claimed 
to be the Son of God and the Saviour of mankind, no summary of 
His life and teachings. The Gospels are called “four leading 
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biographies of Jesus in Greek, which came to be regarded as au- 
thoritative”” while Mahomet and Islam are given several pages 
ending with the lament that “ It is difficult to say whether it was a 
good thing or a bad thing that the Mahometans did not get control 
of a portion of Gaul.” 

Any history that omits mention of Ireland, of her schools and 
her monasteries and her missionaries for eighteen centuries and 
only in the reign of Elizabeth and later in the time of Cromwell, 
truly states that the Catholics of Ireland were persecuted, is not 
giving a history of the “whole past.” Any history that says that 
there is a belief that St. Peter was the first Bishop of Rome, with- 
out giving arguments; that asserts that not until the accession of 
Leo the Great (440-461) can our knowledge of the Papacy be said 
to begin; that not until the middle of the third century did the con- 
ception of a “ Catholic” or all-embracing Church arise, is not giv- 
ing history at all. Moreover, there is no attempt to deny that the 
Jesuits were “supposed to justify the most deceitful and immoral 
measures on the ground that the result would be ‘ for the greater 
glory of God.’” In fact a footnote on the same page as the above 
would seem to confirm the popular opinion. 

Neither is the “ whole past” of our own country in its relation 
with Europe accurately related. Patrick Henry argues that 
taxation without representation may have had its merits, but they 
are not stated; George Washington is mentioned once as a Vir- 
ginia planter; the party that favored independence was at first 
a minority; the Americans found it no easy task to win the war, 
despite the fact that the military operations of England were car- 
ried on with little vigor. These are more than enough reasons for 
saying that such a history should not have a place among the text- 
books of our schools. It does not give a knowledge, not even some 
knowledge of the “ whole past”; rather it omits much that should 
be known by every child who studies history. The books do not 
give the whole truth, so they are not history. 


C. J. D. 





The Conversion of the Pagan World. A Treatise upon Catholic 
Foreign Missions. Translated and Adapted from the Italian of 
Rev. Paoto Manna, M. Ap. By Rev. JosepH F. McGutncuey, 
D. D. Boston: Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 


Field Afar Stories, Volume VIII. Maryknoll, Ossining, N. Y. 
The Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America. $1.00. 

Interest in the foreign missions on the part of American Catho- 
lics has grown apace during the past few years, a consoling fact 
which is due, perhaps, in no small measure to a little book pub- 
lished about ten years ago by the same author and translator as 
those of the present work The latter however bids fair to eclipse 
its predecessor in far-reaching results. It deserves a most en- 
thusiastic welcome, and the translator is to be warmly congratu- 
lated for having made the book accessible to English readers 
in so perfect and attractive a form. To priests and others who 
may have to speak on the foreign missions it offers a rich mine of 
very interesting material. In our seminaries, colleges, and 
academies, it should be a veritable textbook. Wherever there is 
a spark of that sacred fire that burns in the hearts of apostles, it 
will, with the aid of Divine grace, fan the same into a mighty 
flame. Also among such as are unable to cooperate directly in 
the conversion of the pagan world, the book will raise up a host 
of enthusiastic and intelligent helpers, who by their alms, prayers, 
and organized activities will be a powerful aid in the great work in 
which America seems destined to have a much larger share than 
it has had in the past. Father Manna’s method of treating the 
subject is most effective. In a calm, orderly way he rather in- 
structs than exhorts, rightly convinced, no doubt, that a masterly 
presentation of facts concerning the mission field, the worke:s, 
and cooperation will be most eloquent. Twenty full-page illus- 
trations and a number of maps, charts and diagrams help greatly to 
drive home the lesson intended. 
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Che third richly illustrated volume of seventeen short-stories 
culled from the mission journal of Maryknoll will also in its own 
way create interest in the foreign missions, or at least furnish 
wholesome reading matter for our little ones. The whole series 
should be in every Catholic school-library where it would do 


untold good. J. G. H. 





Letters toIsabel. By Lord SHaw of Dunfermline. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $5.00. 

Who said Scotch Presbyterians were dour? One surely who 
had never read a delightful autobiography like Lord Shaw’s in so 
delightful a form. This is not a profound book, though it has its 
serious moments; it is sketchy and disconnected, a result perhaps 
of the novel style of presenting one’s life story in the form of 
letters, but the book has to do with an attractive personality. The 
opening and closing of the letters: are charming in their fatherly 
affection. We had no idea that cold English could be brought so 
near to Celtic in its words of endearment. Only a Celt could have 
managed that. 

Lord Shaw stands out from his letters as a gracious personality. 
He is a Liberal in politics, a follower of Gladstone, a Pro-Boer 
with Lloyd George, resisting, however, the temptation of Liberal 
imperialism, a friend of Botha, Smuts and Redmond, a witness 
of Sinn Fein Easter Week and the folly of the English massacres. 
He is a follower of Calvin and Knox, but he is too far from them 
to be in their gloomy shadow. He is an educated Christian gentle- 
man, in whom politics or law, or imperialism, or parliament, or the 
bench could not destroy a fine sense of humor and a well-fortified 
optimism. “Change every trouble into an adventure” is the 
philosophy of a gracious life. But why do the publishers make’ us 
F. P. BD. 


pay so much for our intellectual pleasures ° 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Novels. —‘‘ The Light on the Lagoon” (Benzinger, $2.00), is 
a graceful story from the distinguished pen of Isabel C. Clarke. It 
describes the efforts made by an English girl to develop her gift 
for painting through the exacting paths of sacrifice and self- 
discipline. The scene is laid for the most part in Venice and the 
author has infused into her volume much of the subtle beauty of 
the mystic city, and still more of its Catholic appeal. The girl 
falls in love but suffers, and her tragic romance is one of the means 
employed by God to lead her to the true Faith. The book is the 
story of a shy and groping soul, keenly alive to the call of the 
spirit. It has the artistic touch characteristic of the author, and 
the elusive quality of portraiture which is at once its charm and 
perhaps its weakness. None of the characters are quite satisfying, 
but the psychology of the conversions is very well done. The haunt- 
ing power and growing influence on the girl’s life of Dante’s “ En 
la sua voluntade e nostra pace ” is described with great skill. The 
novel is well worth reading ——The best chapters in “ Lost Valley ” 
( Harper, $2.00), Katherine Fullerton Gerould’s new novel, are those 
describing a decadent New England village of today. Madge and 
Lola Lockerby, half-sisters, grew up on the farm, until the disap- 
pearance of the younger girl, an idiot. Then Madge starts a tire- 
less quest of the lost child and the adventures each sister has are 
told for the most part with arresting artistry. But once the scene 
of the story is changed from Boston's Italian quarter to the under- 
world of New York, the book becomes conventional, unreal and 
unconvincing. We might have been spared some of the “ real- 
ism.” “March On” (Appleton, $2.00), by George Madden 
Martin, is a vivid picture of the desolation wrought in the heart of 
woman by war. The scene is laid in Kentucky, with a rich back- 
ground of the older civilization that stood for the finer and more 
conservative ideals. It is a good story, well told, with a pleasant 
vein of romance lightening the gathering shadows. 
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The Catholic Mind. —The first article in the Catholic Mind tor 
February 8, Father Reville’s paper, “ Benedict, the Peacemaker,” 
outlines the splendid work done in the cause of charity and peace 
by the late Pope and offers a timely and well-deserved tribute 
to his memory. This eulogy is followed by a description of a 
sixteenth century Conclave, adapted by Father Thurston, S.J., 
from a description originally written in Italian and then done 
into quaint Elizabethan English by John Florio, the well known 
translator of the French “ Essais” of Montaigne. The excerpt 
will prove of interest now when attention has been called to 
another Conclave. The Mind closes with a list of the Popes from 
the days of Peter to the present time. Catholics, as well as all 
those who are interested in history, will welcome this roll-call. 





Local History. —“ The Sisters of the I. H. M.” (Kenedy, 
$5.00), by a Member of the Scranton Community, is a very inter- 
esting account of the foundation and the development of the Con- 
gregation of the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. It is another chapter in that great history of the part which 
religious women have played in the civic and spiritual growth of 
the United States. From the log-cabin convent and school, in 
which at the initiative and under the care of the Redemptorists the 
congregation had its first humble beginnings, the story runs on 
placidly and pleasantly for 500 pages till it reaches the Diamond 
Jubilee of the community in 1920. No one who knows these 
zealous Sisters or reads the record of their heroic success can 
doubt that the finger of God was in their work. Merely to pass 
from page to page of the pictures of the numerous houses in which 
they are at present established is to recognize that Divine Provi- 
dence has shepherded them with especial predilection. The book 
is well written, finely illustrated and in excellent taste. It is to 
be hoped that other Communities will follow the example of the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart and will spare neither time nor 
expense in putting down in permanent form the chronicles of their 
great deeds done for man and God.——Of somewhat similar char- 
acter, though much more detailed, is another record of another 
work done by the Redemptorists. “The Glories of Mary in Bos- 
ton” (Mission Church Press, Boston), by the Rev. John F. Byrne, 
C. SS. R., is a memorial history of the Church of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help in Roxbury, Mass. The Mission Church is an 
establishment that is quite unique. There is scarcely a department 
of social work which it has not provided for. It is a solution of 
the sociological problem that is without parallel. Around the 
magnificent edifice dedicated to Divine worship, the Redemptorists 
have built, only God knows how, a convent and school, two club- 
houses, one for boys and one for girls, a house for the Fathers, a 
hall and theater, a gymnasium with accommodations for bathing, 
an extensive printing plant and recreation grounds. Seven build- 
ings make up the settlement, in which the Fathers care for their 
parish needs in every detail, following their people from birth to 
death, and providing for their spiritual and physical, recreational 
and educational requirements. Not merely pastors but sociological 
students and experts will find in Father Byrne’s volume both in- 
spiration and instruction. 





Pamphlets.—Here is fresh matter for the parish book-rack. 
“They Also Serve” (Sunday Visitor, Huntingdon, Ind., $0.15), is 
a presuasive “appeal for Brothers” by the Rev. Alexander J. 
Cody, S. J. The author tells how “Hughie” heard the call to 
the religious life and became an apostolic man as a Jesuit lay- 
brother. It is an excellent booklet to give certain youths in whom 
the mission has awakened a Divine vocation——Another pamphlet, 
“Vocation of An Auxiliary of the African Missions ” (Society of 
St. Peter Claver, 16, Via dell’ Olmata, Rome), is addressed to all 
those who are interested in the extension of the Kingdom of God, 
but in particular to those young women, who feel themselves called 
to the religious life, but who do not as yet know into which congre- 
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gation God would have them enter. The little book sets forth the 
aims and objects of the Society of St. Peter Claver, the manner of 
life demanded of its members, the advantages it offers, and the 
signs of a vocation. It will stimulate the interest of all who read 
it in the missions of Africa. It deserves wide circulation—— 
Recent C. T. S. pamphlets which will repay reading and spreading 
are Father Ronald A. Knox’s “ The Beginning and End of Man,” 
a cogent argument addressed to groping unbelievers of today by 
a Christian who realizes his lofty origin and destiny: “I am a 
Catholic because I am a Jew,” explains H. I. Angress to his some- 
time coreligionists; G. Willoughby-Meade points out the perils 
to Christianity that ‘“ Buddhism in Europe” holds and how they 
should be met; Joseph Rickaby expounds the nature and purpose 
of “ Family Life” and how to protect it from the dangers of the 
day; Father Martindale has prepared a very readable little sketch 
of St. John Berchmans; the Rev. Henry W. Wymans, C. S. P., 
gives an interesting account of his “ Religious Experiences” when 
as a student at Brown University, some fifty years ago, he 
became a Catholic; and Miss Emily Hickey tells the story of 
“The Bishop and the Three Poor Men.” With the exception of 
the pamphlet on the African Missions, the above pamphlets may 
be obtained from the Catholic Truth Society, London and Brook- 
lyn.—Two pamphlets on “ The Constructive Work of the Dail 
Eireann” (Talbot Press, Dublin), are full of information about 
the success the patriots had in administering the government of 
their country before the erection of the Irish Free State. 





Homiletic Studies. Mgr. Meyenberg is not unknown to Ameri- 
can readers, since acquaintance has already been made with him 
through an English translation. His new volume, “ Weihnachts- 
homiletik. Von Weihnachten bis Septuagesima” (Raber & Cice.. 
$5.00), which is a continuation of his previous works, consists, 
like them, of far more than a mere homiletic development of the 
period under consideration. It is a Christology of the early life 
of Our Lord, an apologetic treatment and an exegentic study of 
the Breviary and Mass for Christmastide, while it aims at offer- 
ing a dogmatic, social, moral and ascetical presentation of the 
entire Christmas and Epiphany liturgy. The sermon subjects of 
this period, from the Birth of Christ to the Presentation, from 
Christmas to Septuagesima, are particularly rich in practical ma- 
terial that is equally available for any time of the year. In his 
social studies, for which this period offers many opportunities, 
the author bases his treatment on the Encyclicals of Pope Leo 
XIII. A great variety of complete sermons is given which con- 
tain valuable material for all seasons. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Abingdon Press, New York: 
Hebrew Life and Times. By Harold B. Hunting; Pageantry and Dra- 
matics in Religious Education. By William V. Meredith; American 
Citizens and Their Government. By Kenneth Colegrove. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York: 
Europe Whither “Bound? By Stephen Graham. $2.00. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston: 
Wild Brother: Strangest of True Stories from the North Woods. By 
William Lyman Underwood. $2.00. 

Benziger Bros., New York: 
The Light on the Lagoon. By Isabel C. Clarke. $2.00. 

Browne & Nolan, Ltd., Dublin: 
St. Bernard’s Treatise on Consideration. Translated from the Original 
Latin by a Priest of Mount Melleray. 7/6 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
The Life of the Weevil. By J. Henri Fabre. $2.50. 

Dodge Publishing Co., New York: 
Heredity. By J. A. S. Watson, B.Sc. $0.25. 

The Four Seas Co., Boston: 
Brazilian Tales. Translated from the Portuguese by Isaac Goldberg. 
$2.00; Famous Stories from Foreign Countries. Translated by Edna 
Worthley Underwood. $2.00. 

The Gorham Press, Boston: 
The Door and Other Poems. By Daniel Sargent. 

Harper & Brothers, New York: 
Mfg With the Working Woman. Cornelia Stratton Parker. 

.00; 5 Lincoln Lenghes. By Russell Be Conwell. $1.50. 

B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis: 
Once Upon Eternity. By Enid Dinnis. $1.75; Great Mistake. By Mrs. 
G. J. Romances. $2.00; Lourdes. By Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson. $0.90. 

B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New York: 

What’s What in the Labor Movement. Compiled by Waldo R. Browne. $4.00. 
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P. J. Kenedy & Son, New York: 
A Boy Knight. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. $1.50; Monasticism and 
Civilization. By John B. O’Connor, O.P., P.G. $1.75. 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York: 
Memoirs of a Midget. By Walter de la Mare. 

Little, Browne & Co., Boston: 
The White Desert. By Courtney Ryley Cooper. $1.75; The Settling of 
the Sage. By Hal G. Evarts. $1.75. 

Longmans Green & Co., New York: 
The Consumer’s Cooperative Movement. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
$6.50; Thomas Hardy, Poet and Novelist, By Samuel C. Chew, $1.50; 
ee Philip Garrold, S.J.: A Memoir. By C. C. Martindale, S.J 


$ 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 
China Awakened. By M. T. Z. Tyau. $5.00; The Settlement Idea: 
A Vision of Social Justice. By Arthur C. Holden. $2.50; The Secret 
Way. By Zona Gale. $1.50; Negro Folk Rhymes. By Thomas W. 
Talley. $2.25; General Robert E. Lee After Appomattox. By Franklin 
K. Rile $2.50; Conn of the Coral Seas. By Beatrice Grimshaw. $1.75; 
One. By Sarah Warder MacConnell. $1.75. 
Oxford University Press, New York: 
A Book of Verse from Langland to Kipling. By J. G. Smith. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton: 
The Work of the Bollandists. By Hippolyte Delehaye, S.J. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Ourselves When Young. By H. T. Sheringham. $1.75. 
Joseph Ralph, Long Beach, California 
How to Psycho-Analyze Yourself: Thccey and Practice of pameaiding 
the Personality by the Analytic Method. By Joseph Ralph. $5.00 
The Ronald Press Co., New York: 
America and the Balance Sheet of Europe. By John F. Bass and Harold 
G. Moulton. $3.00. 
Rue des Récollets, Louvain: 
Le Récit du Pélerin Saint Ignace Raconté Par Lui—Méme au Pére L. 
Gonzales de Camara. Premiére Traduction Francaise. Par Eugéne 
Thibaut, S.J. 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, New York: 
The Aesthetic Motif from Thales to Plato. By Sister M. Basiline, B.V.M 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston: 
The Modern Ku Klux Klan. By Henry P. Fry. 


EDUCATION 


Public School Extravagance. 

HIGHLY interesting correspondence recently appeared in 

the columns of the Pittsburgh Dispatch on the general sub- 
ject of public school costs. These letters following so closely 
the attacks of the State Grange upon the Administration of Public 
Education in Pennsylvania, indicate that a close examination is 
being made of the whole problem of extravagance in public school 
affairs, where the costs seem to be pyramiding in almost geomet- 
rical ratio. 

The facts brought to light in the correspondence in the Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch are worthy of note. They forecast with tolerable 
certainty what would likely happen on a still vaster scale at 
Washington with the Towner-Sterling bill and a mighty, central 
educational bureau. In ten years, for instance, the school taxes 
in the City of Pittsburgh have increased in some wards 2,200 
per cent., that is, from a tax of one-half of one mill to a tax of 
eleven and one-half mills on property, and this increase of 2,200 
per cent. is alleged to be largely responsible for high rents and 
the shortage of houses. For all the activities of city government, 
such as water, light, police and fire protection, maintenance of 
highways, construction of new boulevards, sewers, parks, play- 
grounds, libraries, sinking fund and all other public works of the 
city the tax is sixteen and one-half mills, while the Pittsburgh 
school board, for educational purposes exclusively, taxed the 
citizens eleven and one-half mills, and the demand is for still 
more bonds, and still higher taxes. In the past three years the 
school board has spent on schools some $33,000,000.00, a sum more 
than ten times the amount expended in similar work some ten 
years ago, although in that time the number of school children 
has increased only sixty per cent. Expenses of education, however, 
have increased 260 per cent., due to the overhead charges, the 
functionaries, the unnecessary employes, the elaborate offices, the 
satellites surrounding the superintendents, the supervisor, and the 
associate superintendents. 


Faps AND FRILLS. 


T HE administrative expenses alone, according to the Dispatch, 

amount to nearly $1,000,000 per year, for some 82,000 children. 
In a detailed examination of some of the items making up this 
huge sum, it transpires that the superintendent of schools re- 
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ceives a salary of $12,000 per year, which is more than the mayor 
of the city receives, and this sum, together with the salaries of 
his secretary, and stenographers, automobile cost, and chauffeur, 
runs up his total cost to the city to $27,600 per year. 

Large sums have been spent on new school buildings, most of 
them monumental structures of great beauty, and provided with 
every known convenience, yet it is pointed out that a small army 
of compulsory attendance officers is required to force the children 
to attend these palatial structures. And ail the while business 
men and others lament the fact that in direct proportion to the 
splendor of the edifices, is the lack of brilliancy in the intellectual 
product they turn out, one writer pointing the epigram that 
whereas a few years ago the buildings were wooden and the 
children were golden, now the buildings are golden and the 
children are wooden. 

The fads and frills of the school curriculum read like a page 
from an encyclopedia. There are all sorts of things to make 
excuses for spending large sums of money; there are the inevitable 
psychological clinics, with their experts, and nurses and matrons; 
dental clinics, census officers, nature-study and school gardens, 
swimming pools, household economy (save the mark) and indus- 
trial education, school hygiene and special studies, and so on 
through a long list until it makes one pause and ask if there is 
any time left for the utterly plebeian three R’s. The essentials 
and the substance of education bid fair to be crowded out com- 
pletely by the constant pressure of these latter day special 
courses. One other feature revealed in the Dispatch corre- 
spondence is that for every seventeen and one-half children who 
enter the Pittsburgh public schools, the schoo] board hires another 
employee. This is a far cry from the forty children we once 
thought a standard room. 

Tue CatrHotic ConTRAST. 

HIS whole discussion serves to call attention to the striking 

contrast afforded by the amazingly economical manner in 
which our parish schools are conducted, due to the almost un- 
believable sacrifices and devotion of the Sisters who staff them. 
Parish schools are operated on an outlay of from fifteen to 
twenty dollars per child per year, whereas in Pittsburgh it costs 
ninety-nine dollars and twenty-eight cents per child per year for 
elementary education alone, the high school costs running far in 
excess of this figure. We are able to maintain our schools on 
from one-fifth to one-sixth the sum required to do the same 
work in the public schools. 

Our parish schools have no overhead expense worth speaking 
of, unless it be for an occasional superintendent of schools, who 
receives sometimes the salary of a pastor, and more than some- 
times far less than that, and even out of that slender sum he is 
expected to pay his board, attend conventions, do his own clerical 
work, and buy gas and oil and a Ford. The Catholic Church in 
the United States is giving the nation a salutary lesson in economic 
and efficient school management. Tuomas F. Coakley. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Acolytes of Mammon 

tigen first man ever sent to prison for violation of the Sherman 

act, a violation which was profiteering of the most shocking 
nature, has been pardoned. It is said that his health is bad. Prob- 
ably the health of a great many poor people who because of his un- 
lawful juggling with the price of building materials, were forced 
to live under improper housing conditions, is also bad. But the 
Government can do nothing about that. If they die, the surplus 
population will be reduced, Potter’s Field will grow, and business 
will go on as usual. However, with the shining vision of Mr. 
Charles W. Morse plainly above the horizon, it is not uncharitable 
to express the hope that the pardoned profiteer is really in a weak 
state of health. For curious errors are sometimes made when 
physicians examine a wealthy criminal. The lights in prison are 
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bad, the water poor, and the reaction incorrect. Years ago relays 
of eloquent lawyers pleaded that Mr. Morse could not live six 
months in prison or out of it, and begged that their client might 
be pardoned, to go home to die. In proof, they submitted convinc- 
ing affidavits, signed by masters in the medical profession. The 
released Mr. Morse promptly went back to work. During the war 
he did his bit by engaging in the lucrative business of ship-trading, 
as a Federal official now alleges. Undoubtedly this allegation is a 
miscarriage of justice, for it would seem almost contrary to the 
natural law (American version) to arraign a profiteer, especially 
a war-profiteer. 


TENDER TO WEALTH, HARSH TO THE WORKER 
T has been remarked that the whole course of the Federal of- 
ficials toward the latest pardoned profiteer strikingly resembles 
the program of men who are conscious of having committed a fatal 
error and are anxious to make all possible reparation. They sen- 
tenced him for months when he might have been sentenced for 
years, and they counted the term of his imprisonment not in months 
but in days. It is said, and denied, that an effort was made to con- 
duct the process of securing a pardon with the utmost secrecy. 
This charge, if true, indicates that the officials knew fairly well the 
impression likely to follow from their action. That impression 
has followed; it has deepened; with some, it is now a conviction. 
Is the Federal Government determined to prove to the worker 
that the only right which it recognizes is the right to hold prop- 
erty? or that the right of this profiteer to heap up money is 
superior to the right of the citizens of New York to secure decent 
housing for a fair rental? or is it bent on preserving the damnable, 
un-Christian theory that the only foundation on which society can 
safely rest, is the security of the capitalistic system? Toward 
property, the civil power, State as well as Federal, is uniformly 
tender. Toward the worker it is indifferent, when it is not harsh 
and unyielding. The bulk of the population is made up of work- 
ers, of men and women who are poor. Some are poor in the sense 
that they are destitute; others are endowed with an immediate suf- 
ficiency; others again have barely enough to provide for the legi- 
timate wants of themselves and their families. It should be evi- 
dent that no State can long maintain, with safety to itself, a policy 
which uniformly favors the holders of great wealth. 


Tue ANARCHY oF CAPITALISM 

yr it is this policy which, unfortunately, has ruled in this 

country for practically half a century, if not longer, and which 
will have the effect of disrupting the State by forcing capital and 
labor, normally allies, into a condition of bitter warfare. There is 
no passion more blinding than the love of money. In this blind- 
ness, men actually work for the. establishment of an order, and 
for a form of political government preserving that order, which in 
the end must come toppling down upon their heads. When men 
refuse to harken to the precepts of religion and morality, when 
they so control the State that the relief of the poor through sane 
legislation is impossible, then, as history shows, the mass of the 
people rise in their might and their fury, and the streets run red 
with blood. That we are reaching the revolutionary-period in this 
country, is highly probable. 

The Christian, the common-sense, principle which should de- 
termine the attitude of the civil power toward the poor and the 
laborer was proclaimed thirty years ago by Leo XIII in his 
Encyclical “On the Condition of the Working Classes.” But the 
world would not then listen, and even today it is not 1.ncommon 
to find Catholics, by presumption educated, who have never heard 
of this document, and who rush into print with their cry of 
“Socialism” when Catholic scholars assume it as an authoritative 
pronouncement. This document should be a text in at least every 
Catholic college in the country. No Catholic is competent to deal 
with the social questions now urgently pressing for an answer, 
unless by careful study he has permeated himself with its spirit. 
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For never were the wisdom, the justice, the prudence, and the 
charity which it brings to the study of social science, more sorely 
needed. . 

THe CHRISTIAN PROGRAM 

USTICE,” writes the Pontiff, “demands that the interests of 

the poorer classes should be carefully watched over by the ad- 

ministration [of the State] so that they who contribute so largely 
to the advantage of the community may themselves share ‘in the 
benefits which they create.” Nor is this principle contrary to the 
common good. “Let it not be feared that solicitude of this kind 
will be harmful to any interest. On the contrary, it will be to the 
advantage of all; for it cannot but be good for the commonwealth 
to shield from misery those on whom it so largely depends.” After 
laying down the further principle, of immense practical importance 
in this era of ruinous paternalistic legislation, that “the law must 
not undertake more, nor proceed further, than is required for the 
remedy of the evil, or the removal of the mischief,” the Pontiff 
continues : 

Rights must be religiously respected wherever they exist; 
and it is the duty of the public authority to prevent and punish 
injury, and to protect everyone in the possession of his own. 
But when there is question of defending the rights of in- 
dividuals, the poor and the helpless have a claim to especial 
consideration. The richer classes have many ways of shielding 
themselves, and stand less in need of help from the State; 
whereas those who are badly off, have no resources of their 
own to fall back on, and must depend chiefly upon the assist- 
ance of the State. And it is for this reason that wage-earners, 
who are undoubtedly among the weak and necessitous, should 
be specially cared for and protected by the government. 

No Catholic may deny that a man has a right, which the State 
must protect, and all must religiously respect, to hold property 
which he has honestly acquired. But it is nothing less than a pub- 
lic scandal that today some Catholics are lecturing and writing in 
a manuer which gives rise to the ready inference that the right to 
hold property is the greatest of all natural rights, and that the 
whole power of the State should be arrayed for its preservation. 
That inference is, of course, absolutely contrary to Catholic 
doctrine and tradition, and it will sensibly retard the possibility of 
applying the one efficacicus remedy for the social evils of the time; 
the adoption of the principles of Jesus Christ. “If society is to be 
healed,” wrote Leo XIII, “in no other way can it be healed save 
by a return to Christian life and Christian institutions.” Property 
is in no great danger at this moment, or likely to fall into perils 
from which there is no escape. The danger is that in forgetting 
the superiority of the right of an honest laborer to a living wage 
and to a saving wage, we unconsciously take our principles from 
Christ’s enemy, and march as acolytes in the procession of the 
priests of Mammon. 

Paut L. Braxety, S. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Another European 
Tragedy 

USINSKO. Perhaps our readers may not have heard that 

name before. It is a new European State that was created 

by the Trianon Treaty, an autonomos commonwealth, where, as 

in many of these new countries, the people are free to starve. 

They are the Kurucz, who fought under Kakoczi, and are liv- 

ing on the Ruthenian soil that for more than 1,000 years had 

constituted a component part of Hungary. he FEast-European 
press service says of them: 


True the Trianon Treaty provided an autonomy for the 
people who so heroically fought side by side with Kakoczi. 
But this autonomy, despite the coming into existence of the 
Little Entente as a safeguard for the provisions of the Treaty, 
has not yet been carried into effect, and in this Rusinsko the 
figures for the census taken by the Czech authorities surpass 
the worst expectations. In 1919 the number of deaths in the 
Ruthenian territory was given as 4,430, while during 1920 
it has mounted to 17,613. This means an increase of more 
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than 360 per cent. Nowhere else in Central Europe does the 
annual increase in the death rate reach such a stupendous 
figure. No doubt this appalling picture is the consequence 
of the economic conditions resulting from the provisions of the 
Trianon Treaty. The Ruthenian people, whose larder is the 
Hungarian lowland, have been deprived of the possibility of 
earning their bread owing to the stipulations of the Treaty. 
And Czecho-Slovakia has long ago abandoned them to their 
misery, condemned to death by the civilized West. “ There 
is no need to bother about Rusinsko. is it not an autonomous 
territory ?” 
To relieve the population of these districts economic measures 
must be adopted without delay. But the provisions of the Trianon 


Treaty, we are told, do not permit this! 


Back to Constitutional 
Government 
E MBODYING in its leading editorial for December 30 the 
greater part of America’s own editorial on “Anarchy in High 
Places,” which appeared in the Christmas number, the Johnstown 
Democrat concludes: 

It is encouraging to find a great religious review taking 
this liberal view of the Constitution and of the rights of the 
citizens under it. Those rights were flatly denied by the 
Government during the war. The Constitution was in effect 
suspended. We were governed to all intents and purposes by 
decree. Opinion was throttled unless it coincided with the 
military program. No man was safe who dared question 
any act which purported to be in the interest of the American 
cause. With a malignancy which even a czar might have 
been disposed to temper the advocates of suppression ruth- 
lessly enforced their will through legislation and otherwise; 
and only that discussion was tolerated which did not touch 
upon the really vital points at issue. 

We believe the position taken by America is unassailable ; 
and the sooner the American people demand and enforce a 
return to constitutional government the better it will be for 
themselves and for mankind. 

Must we wait for bitter experience to bring us back again to 
the principles of the Founders of our great Republic? 


K. of C. Correspondence 
Scholarships 
She thousand free correspondence scholarships are offered by 
the Knights of Columbus to war veterans. No charge of 
any kind will be made to them either for registration, enrolment, 
study or materials. The courses have been instituted primarily for 
ex-service men of all denominations who cannot take’ advantage 
of the free courses in the K. of C. technical schools. As many 
as twenty different subjects, such as bookkeeping, accounting, 
business English, mechanical drawing, civil service, steam engi- 
neering, languages, mathematics, etc., are included in the first 
curriculum. The headquarters of the new K. of C. national cor- 
respondence school are at New Haven, Conn. 


Our National 
Disgrace 

CCORDING to the statistics sent us from the Tuskegee Nor- 

mal and Industrial Institute there were sixty-three persons 
lynched in 1921. This is two more than in the preceding year. 
All but one of these crimes were committed in the South. Of 
the persons lynched four were whites and fifty-nine Negroes. 
Two of those put to death were Negro women. Nineteen, or 
less than one-third, of those put to death were charged with rape 
or attempted rape. Four of the victims were burned to death. 
Three were put to death and then their bodies burned. The 
States in which the lynchings occurred are as follows : Alabama, 
2; Arkansas, 6; Florida, 5; Georgia, 11; Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 
5; Mississippi, 14; Missouri, 1; North Carolina, 4; South Caro- 
lina, 5; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 7; Virginia, 1. Leaders in this 
record of brutal murders were therefore Mississippi and Georgia. 
Besides these cases there were seventy-two other instances in 
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which lynchings were prevented by the officers of the law. Of 
these eight were in the. Northern and sixty-four in the Southern 
States. It speaks well for the officers of the law in the North 
that out of nine attempted lynchings only one was successful. 


Preparing for the 
Passion Play 
REPARATIONS are again under way for the various Passion 
plays. Of the production of “ Veronica’s Veil,” at St. Joseph’s 
Auditorium, West Hoboken, N. J., we are told that it has hitherto 
attracted as many as 350,000 persons from all parts of the country. 
It is now in its eighth season. The 300 young men and women 
who participate in the acting of the scenes that portray the world’s 
supreme tragedy are to make their final preparations for their 
play, after a long season of rehearsal, by a retreat consisting of 
instructions on the life and death of Christ, and closing with 
the reception of Holy Communion. They will thus be able to enter 
with greater love and devotion upon their work to which the 
majority are now giving their time and service for the eighth 
year. 


Last Will of Bishop 
Korum of Trier 

[* the death of the late Bishop Felix Korum of Trier, at the 

advanced age of more than four-score years, the Church lost 

one of her most illustrious prelates. For forty years he had 

occupied the bishopric of Trier as a stalwart fighter for the truth 

and a kindly father to his spiritual children. Special interest will 

therefore attach to the following passage from. his last will, so 
characteristic of this great spiritual leader: 

My poor soul I commend to the mercy of God and the 
intercession of the Most Blessed Virgin Mary, to my holy 
Patrons and to those of the diocese of Trier, as well as to 
the prayers of my dear diocesans. My library I bequeath to 
the clerical seminary of Trier. All church goods, sacred 
vestments, and altar linen that are my property I bequeath, 
according to the prescriptions of canon law, to the episcopal 
See of Trier. From the fund set aside for this purpose the 
expenses of my burial should be defrayed. It is my wish that 
my funeral be in conformity with the regulations of the 
Church, simple, and without any pomp whatsoever. Instead 
of floral offerings I request prayers as an alms for my poor 
soul. My body is to be buried in my cathedral behind the 
tomb of my predecessor of most blessed memory. On a 
plain tablet my name only and the necessary dates shall be 
inscribed.., 

I should gladly have left something to needy churches and 
religious societies; but I possess no fortune. To the poor 
and to pious undertakings I have during my lifetime given 
as much as I could. My relations will receive but little from 
me; it was my duty to use the income of my sacred office for 
the benefit of the Church only. If my family remains true to 
the Faith and to the Church, it will be rich enough. 

I earnestly beg the Faithful of my diocese to pray for me. 
The office of a bishop has great responsibility attached to it. 
May God be merciful to my poor soul. 


Bishop Korum was a graduate of Innsbruck, where he received 
the doctorate of philosophy. He was ordained to the priesthood 
in 1865. 


Catholic Plight in 

Central Europe 

A’ KNOWLEDGING the receipt of various donations destined 

for Germany by our readers, Bishop G. von Hahling writes 

to us in the name of the Bonifatiusverein explaining the existing 

conditions. After his expressions of deep gratitude he continues : 
We again commend to your generous support the present 
need in Germany. The misery is everywhere exceedingly 
great and will doubtless continue to increase in the near future, 
owing to the sad conditions of our country and the consequent 
high prices. Without the help sent us from America the 
greater part of our charitable institutions would be obliged to 
suspend their work. The material and moral consequences 





of such a calamity are more than can be described in a few 

words. 

In the meantime Austrian money has practically lost all its 
value. More than 20,000 Kronen are offered for a single American 
dollar. The savings of the poor people are consequently worth- 
less, if any savings should have survived to the present day, while 
their earnings are almost nothing. We continue therefore to ask 
our readers not to forget our Austrian Relief Fund. Austrian 
Catholic institutions are absolutely dependent upon our aid for 
their existence. 

Attention must here be called once more to the caution that 
under no circumstances should money ever be sent in Austrian 
exchange. Out of every seven Kronen the bankers may not 
scruple to steal five or six. Father Wisinto writes that for six 
dollars, which the Junior class of an American academy sent him 
in Austrian exchange, he received 10,000 Kronen, whereas the 
actual equivalent in Austria would have been from 65,000 to 70,- 
000 Kronen, had the money been sent in American dollars. At 
the present writing he would probably receive more than twice 
that amount for the same sum, if sent in American dollars. 


A Presbyterian Tribute to 
Pope Benedict XV 

T would doubtless fill many columns to print all the eloquent 
tributes paid the world over to the memory of Benedict XV 
by the non-Catholic press. The note of bigotry was but seldom 
and faintly heard in the secular papers of the United States, while 
the appreciation for the services rendered by the great Pope of 
the World War was deep and genuine. From the pulpit of the 
Throop Avenue Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn Dr. William 
Carter preached a formal sermon upon the subject: “A Protestant 
Estimate of Pope Benedict XV.” “No wonder that the world 
is mourning so deeply now,” he said. “ No wonder that the 
chariots of the Church of God are dragging heavily.” Praising 
the dead Pontiff as a great executive, a great friend of man, and 

above all “a great churchman, a great Christian,” he continued. 


Three hundred million Catholics mourn his loss today be- 
cause of the close and tender relationship they had with him, 
through the faith he so faithfully and consistently exemplified, 
and three hundred million Protestants send their sympathy. 
as from heart to heart, and join their sorrow with their Chris- 
tian brethren. I trust, therefore, that it will not be deemed 
presumptuous for a fellow Christian, though of the Protestant 
faith, in genuine sympathy and sorrow to give, in this public 
way, a Protestant estimate and eulogy of Pope Benedict XV. 

Benedict XV had the gentle sanctity of Pius X mixed with 
the keen executive ability and brilliant statesmanship of Leo 
XIII. No smirch, or spot, or stain ever rested on his life, 
either public or private. No bar sinister can ever be placed 
on his escutcheon even by the most malignant of his enemies. 
In him was combined the manhood of the Master and the 
culture of the Cross. He lived in the quiet of the cloister 
but his ear was ever attuned to the cries of a needy and a suf- 
fering world. He knew his Lord and Master but he also 
knew men and ever insisted that he should know them better 
that he might the better minister to their needs. With one 
hand he grasped the hand of God, as he walked with Him day 
by day, with the other he reached out to needy men that he 
might lift them up to higher and to nobler things. 
Enumerating the long list of the Pontiff’s accomplishments in 

the cause of peace Dr. Carter thus silences all the criticisms that 
were made against him in the past: 


The best answer to all these criticisms is the fact that Bene- 
dict, throughout the war, won the confidence of the world at 
large enough to join eleven more nations in formal recog- 
nition of the Vatican and representation there than it had had 
before. The nations represented by formal diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican at the beginning of the war numbered 
twenty, at the end of the war the number had increased to 
thirty-one. Let this be the answer to all his critics. 


Against those in fine who censured the Pope for his fight against 
Protestant propaganda in Rome Dr. Carter nobly replies: “Is 
there anything derogatory in a man fighting back for his faith?” 
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